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HE Duc Decazes is publishing a number of despatches from the 
French Ambassadors in London on the Suez Canal. It appears 
from them that the safety of the Canal was a subject of earnest 
discussion with the Liberal Government, though no mention is 
made of a project, said to have been considered and rejected, of 
buying the Canal, and that Lord Derby from the first pressed on 
M. d'Harcourt the importance of the Canal to British interests. 
He intimated, indeed, that he should not be sorry to see the 
‘Canal in the hands of a Syndicate of the Powers. He re- 
peated this impression even after the purchase, and this may be 
the proposal ultimately pressed on Great Britain. As we have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere, it is a most dangerous one, and 
may lead to complications infinitely more dangerous than any 
which will arise from the annoyance of France at the purchase. 
Englishmen cannot manage either States or business under a 
supervising Committee of foreign Powers. 

Lord Sandhurst has intervened in the Canal affair as deus ex 
machin@. Everybody being quite content that the Government 
should hold the shares, Lord Sandhurst advises that Sir Stafford 
Northeote should at once sell the shares, ‘‘merely backing the 
Khedive’s paper,”—that is, affording a British guarantee to the 
Egyptian security. By ‘such simple means the security is 
elevated at once to the rank of Consols,” and the “shares 
would be spread over a large surface in English society.” 
Lord Sandhurst’s idea in this astounding proposal, which is to 
guarantee £4,000,000 to the Khedive in return for nothing, not 
even a vote in the Canal management, is that the present ‘ appli- 
cation of State resources is mischievous and anomalous.” Why 
is it mischievous, if it adds to the State’s power without injuring 
its resources ; and why is it anomalous to own a Canal, when it 
is not anomalous to own a Railway? We own two or three in 
India. ‘To suppose that the Government would sell its shares, is 
to suppose that it would abandon a policy just settled because it 
was approved by a large majority of both parties. 


The Government, on the request of the Khedive, has despatched 
Mr. Stephen Cave, lately Judge-Advocate-General, to Cairo, to 
advise the Egyptian Government as to its finance, and, we presume, 
to report the exact state of affairs to the Cabinet at home. The 
selection has rather surprised the public, who are not accustomed 
to consider Mr. Cave a strong man. He may, however, be under- 
rated, as men who cannot talk well in this country usually are ; 
he has had experience in the management of large undertakings ; 
and he is by position as well as character above the suspicion of 
tolerating the kind of jobbery which spoils all such missions 
to the East. The danger is lest Mr. Cave should be hoodwinked, 
but after all, it is the Khedive’s interest that he should know the 
truth, and in the Khedive’s power to ruin any official who puts 
him off with false information. His grand difficulty will be to 
understand where the Khedive’s rights as private proprietor and 
his liabilities as ruler begin and end. Mr. Lowe would have been 
the man, but he would have eaten the Khedive, to begin with. 





The ‘Whitechapel trial,” the trial for the murder of 
Harriet Lane, ended on Thursday in a verdict of wilful 
murder against Henry Wainwright, and of being accessory 
after the fact against Thomas Wainwright. The Lord Chief 
Justice passed sentence of death upon the former, and of seven 
years’ penal servitude upon the latter. It is impossible for any 
one who reads the evidence to question the justice of the de- 
cision as regards Henry Wainwright, although, like several pre- 
vious murderers, he solemnly called God to witness that he was 
innocent of the murder of ‘‘these remains;” and as regards Thomas 
Wainwright, the only doubt is as to the righteousness of his 
acquittal on the first charge of being accessory before the fact. 
The Jury, however, who heard the evidence, and took great pains, 
were clear on the point, and so was the Judge, the lucid lenity 
of whose summing-up on this part of the case was a marked 
feature in the trial; and the decision, even if hereafter it should 
be proved erroneous, was an error on the right side. There was 
quite enough doubt, to say no more, as to Thomas Wainwright, to 
make it impossible that he should be convicted. The trial 
throughout was remarkable, even among English trials, for the 
extreme fairness and forbearance with which the accused were 
treated. 


The insurrection in the Herzegovina has prospered this week. 
It would appear to be as certain as anything from that land of 
lies can be, that Socica, the insurgent leader, has compelled the 
fortress of Goransko to surrender, two full regiments of Turkish 
regulars submitting at discretion. This news would indicate 
that the Turkish troops are either starved or demoralised, and is 
the more important, as Socica is the most promising of the insur- 
gent leaders. He is described by the Times’ Correspondent at 
Cettinje—an able man, whose letters are well worth careful 
reading—as a young man, a large proprietor in the Herzegovina, 
who was driven into Montenegro by the Turks, and has 
developed many of the qualities of a General. He planned 
the defeat of Selim Pasha at Muratovizza, and took 
recently a small fort, defended by 105 men, by a device 
which shows natural readiness. He had no breaching cannon, 
but he made a block-house of logs, put it on wheels, pushed it up 
to the walls, the garrison firing muskets in vain, and commenced 
mining, whereupon the garriso. immediately surrendered. Te is 
trusted by Montenegrins, and it seems probable that the moun- 
taineers will not much longer be controlled. 


he 


The latest reports from the East all point to an extreme 
tension. The Servians and Montenegrins are again endeavouring 
to come to an arrangement, and it is understood that the harmony 
between Russia and Austria as to the reforms to be pressed on 
the Sultan has been interrupted. Prince Gortschakoff, how- 
ever, on Wednesday visited Prince Bismarck, remained talking to 
him one hour, was then closeted with the Emperor for three hours, 
and then returned to the Chancellor. He now returns to his 
duties, from which he has been absent for months, and we may 
expect the attitude of the Governments to become more decided. 
It is evident that as yet either they are undecided what parts to 
play, or they think it necessary to keep their decisions in reserve. 


The French Assembly has passed the Law of Election by 
arrondissement on the third reading by a vote of two to one, and 
has sent a proposal of M. Bardoux, fixing the elections of the 
Senate for January 22 and of Deputies for February 20, up to 
the Bureau for discussion. M. Buffet has been beaten as to the 
disfranchisement of the Colonies, ‘ India,” Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, and Réunion regaining one representative cach on the 
third reading ; and it seems to be settled that the Press Law 
shall not pass. M. Buffet, however, can rely on his powers 
under the state of siege, and as that is to continue, he has 
determined to extend them. ‘Taking advantage of the commo- 
tion excited by M. de Cassagnac’s meeting in Belleville, he has 
announced that henceforward any meeting likely to disturb order 
will be suppressed. As any meeting which Government dislikes 
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is necessarily a mecting likely to disturb order, he has now the! Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been haranguing the (,, 

power to suppress any journal or any meeting likely to uphold the | Conservatives of Belfast in a tone of great and rather head 
claims of any candidate whom he wishes to exclude from the | triumph. ‘The late Liber:! Government,—he had almost sig 
| the late Liberal party,”—had found to its great surprise that it 


Assembly. 
———————————— | ‘ 
was no longer the popular party, at the late elections, and “exog 


The Prince of Wales was, at midnight on December 2, at Kandy, | for the purpose of criticising the action of the Conseryatj 
where he was received with wild enthusiasm, and witnessed s | Government, there was no more need for their continued a 
procession of elephants and a native reception, which the ataes | ence.” Now, Sir M. Hicks-Beach is a strong man, and ought not 
Correspondent describes as ‘ the wildest mixture of incidents from | .,, easily to lose his head with the champagne of a little pate o 
‘Le Prophéte,’ ‘ L Africaine,’ and a nightmare.” It pe | What was there in the late defeat of the Liberals more condlasin, 
probable that he will not visit Madras at all, his suite fearing the | or, indeed, anything like so final, as the memorable delectaaalt 
cholera for him, whereat the silent sister ” will be sulkier than | tained by the Conservatives between 1842 and 1874? Whatwoulg 
ever. The letters describing his tour are beginning to arrive, | sir M. Hicks-Beach have said if a Liberal politician in 1868 hag 
and one incident deserves mention, as proving that in Aden there | talked of the “late Conservative party,” and had declared that 
is some one who can laugh. In India nobody ever can or does,— | there was no reason for its continued existence, except to ensure 
publicly, at all events. Over one building in Aden, however, | certain amount of criticism of the action of a Liberal Adminis. 
was painted up in great letters, in honour of the Prince, | tration? He would have said very justly that sucha Liberal 
‘‘ Morituri te salutant.” It was the abattoir. orator had lost his head, and was not aware that the utility of the 

a wants > “ty ay = ae 

Mr. Leatham addressed his constituents at Huddersfield last ie a ee a Psst - co > Polenta 
week, in words that certainly had an air of despondency and minority, becomes even greater than before, since the party in 
mortification about them, though they breathed the determina- | power represent their constituents both by words and by deeds 
tion not to be discouraged. He said he would rather see the while the party in Opposition represent their constituents by 
Liberal party — - of power for twelve years, than seid that words alone. And there is no surer sign that the tables which 
relaxation of political principle and haziness of political aim which | pave been tumed, will turn again, than the influence which 
bagi ees a prong igi sad —_ ‘“ ™ own sake. The suecess seems to have in dazzling some minds till they lose al] 
Liberal party did not exist, he said, with evident reference to | their sobriety and reticence. 

Lord Hartington’s recent speech at Bristol, in order that it might | 
‘* take the bread out of the mouth of Conservative administrators | ; — : 
by Conservative professions.” It ought not to covet power | Lord Sandon made a speech at Sheffield on W ednesday on 
only in order to exchange the pace of our present reform- | °°¢#8ion of the opening of three more School-Board Schools, in 

addition to the eleven already previously opened in that great 


ing policy ‘*from a shuffle to an amble.” Liberals were told : , : : 
° ° ° ° r > aay » ~mkine 3 y 
‘to emulate the pettifogging reforms, the tinkering and | town. He disavowed any intention of speaking as a member 


cobbling way of those who are always only too glad to keep | of the Government, or discussing controverted questions, but 
an obsolete institution on- its legs by giving it a new suit to | thought it his duty to wait and watch the feeling of the country. 
stand up in.” It would, however, be impossible for a Liberal | Ile expressed frankly his own preference for \ oluntary Schools, 
to go before a great constituency and say, “I belong to the | though he was quite willing also to identify himself with the School- 
party of progress and reform, and I am all in favour of keep- Board avon. He specially approved the liberal policy of the 
ing thines very much as they are.” If that were all they could Sheffield Board in relation to religious teaching, that is, their 
offer, the Liberals were mad to have taken such pains about re-|U8¢ Of the Bible in education without taking account of 
casting the electoral machinery which they now refuse to use,—as controversional differences of interpretation. He defended the 
mad as the mill-owner who built a mill, filled it with costly | *ttempt in the recently-revised Education regulations to make 
machinery, and then locked it up and threw the key into the | 8¢hoolmasters appeal more to children’s intelligence and less to 
river. ‘That is very good, but, unfortunately for Mr. Leatham’s | their mere memory, though he strongly defended the practice 
metaphor, what he calls the.new political machinery is really | of teaching them to learn by heart such pieces of good poetry as 


both machinery and mill-owner all in one, and now and then, | ®"@ Suitable to their age; and he sustained the new provision 
' which makes a small portion of the grant depend on the disci- 


perhaps, as Liberals would say, the mad mill-owner too. Radi- ; "" ert eet een 
cals are too slow to believe that democracies are certainly more } Pline of the school. All this is judicious enough, but we could 
capricious, and very often less Liberal, than tolerably popular wish to see in Lord Sandon a little more of the educational spirit 
oligarchies, which Mr. Cross manifested some months ago. We fear, indeed, 
9 i : ‘that we detect in his speech a rather increased emphasis in 
Mr. Faweett, in his speech at Hackney on Tuesday, was much | qefending the waiting and watching attitude, which hardly looks 
more loyal to Lord Hartington than Mr. Leatham, and agreed well for any extension of the policy of compulsion. 
with Lord Hartington that it is a good time to overhaul a 
“thoroughly and carefully, but reverently,” our political in-, J), [folms, the senior Member for Hackney, addressed his 
stitutions. If we did so, we should find some great reforms | constituents on Tuesday, speaking chiefly upon the condition of 
urgently needed. Mr. Forster, for instance, had been right | the Army. He declared that during the first ten months of this 
in saying that to stand still in regard to our Education policy | year the number of deserters advertised for from the Regular 
would really be to go back ; the Agricultural Children’s Act was Ase was 5,007, and from the Militia, 10,709. In five 
a sham ; School Boards were needed in the rural districts; the | y oops they had 82,630 men advertised for as deserters. With 
household franchise should be extended to the counties, and Mr. | 5, Army which at home and in the colonies cost us £18,500,000 
Trevelyan should accompany his Bill with a redistribution scheme ; SES i eat ll al alae. utting 
some measure insuring ; diminished expense at elections should igi onary + wires Pa Jaret pr 
be introduced; and Mr. Faweett thought the Church Conferences up. The erent copes aan the keeping up rh pel the Regu- 
and their views on the Burials Bill would soon bring the ques- },+; and the Militia. to compete with one another ; the insuiticient 
tion whether the Church Establishment should stand or fall, into pay of privates and non-commissioned officers, and the plan of 
the foreground of politics. He added some caution on the keeping men in barracks and in celibacy longer than we need. 
purchase of shares in the Suez Canal ;—and also a very warm pro- | yy, believed thet with o sound organisation, £12.000,000 would 
test against anything like meddling in Egyptian politics, which keep up a magnificent Army. But he so despaired of sceing 
seems to us unintelligible. The motive for buying the Canal improvement unless the people themselves stirred, that he pro- 
Shares, if sound at all, is a motive for seeing that the Canal is posed to visit the chief centres of population, and sc if he 
properly administered, and that its administration shall remain | 4.4)4 not induce them to take up the subject. Mr. Holms could 
free from dangerous political interference, and how that is to be hardly be engaged in a more useful undertaking, though we 
secured without looking well after the political administration of | ¢..» he will need aid from Members of Parliament which he 
Egypt seems to us a mere riddle. The Radical superstition | \3) pot receive. 
against political interference, even when our most prominent 
political duties and interests are at stake, is often perfectly morbid.| Mr. Shaw Lefevre addressed the electors of Reading om 
There is no more abstract sin in interference in an ill-managed Wednesday evening, in a speech chiefly devoted to criticising 
foreign country’s concerns in the name of the world’s order, than | recent foreign and colonial policy. We had, he said. within 
in interference in an ill-managed private family’s concerns in the the past few weeks, been on the verge of a war with Burmah, 
name of municipal order. Above all things, Radicals should ‘still nearer to a war with China, and actually at war 
beware of cant. Mr. Fawcett is seldom even in danger of it. with a petty State in the Malay peninsula. Then there were 
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- are from Central Asia, the old Eastern Question was reviving, 
or oa were involving ourselves in new liabilities with Egypt. 
ne though he approved of Lord Carnarvon’s policy generally, 
~ sould not understand the policy of sending Mr. Froude to stump 
pi behind the back of the Parliamentary Government, or 
a recent acts of the Canadian Ministry in terminating appeals 
to Great Britain, disallowing the Imperial Copyright Law, and 
claiming the right to negotiate with the United States direct. He 
condemned Mr. Ward Hunt utterly for mismanagement in the 
dockyards as well as for the occurrences before the country, and 
argued that the Cabinet owed many of its mistakes to its homo- 

neousness. It contained only one class, country gentlemen of 
strong Church leanings. The speech was a vigoruus one, and im- 
portant in this,—that it shows that Liberals are beginning to 
criticise the Government heartily, instead of recalling all manner 


of passed-away events. 


Mr. Ward Hunt is the favourite victim of Fate this year. The 
«slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ” pursue himas steadily 
as they pursued Hamlet. Mr. E. J. Reed, no trivial antagonist, 
has taken up his parable against him, and accused him of neg- 
lecting the interests of the Navy; and yet another ironclad, the 
‘Monarch,’ has had a severe accident this weck. On Sunday 
morning she came into collision with the Norwegian timber-ship 
‘Halden,’ off the Start, and was obliged to put into Plymouth 
for repairs, and she will have to remain a week or ten days in 
harbour. She was struck just abaft the mizen rigging, and besides 
having a boat smashed, had her armour-plating started in two 
places, and other minor damages. This succession of little calamities 
will, very unjustly, do Mr. Ward Hunt quite as much harm as his 
absurd action in the case of the ‘ Vanguard ’ has done him harm 
very justly. To the unlucky, accidents accrue, just as wealth 
does to the wealthy. 


The result of Monday’s School-Board Election in Finsbury 
is somewhat remarkable. A very small vote apparently was 
taken, for the highest on the poll polled only 5,511 votes, 
when, as we suppose, if the same proportion of electors had polled 
as at a Parliamentary election, three times that number might 
have been polled. This may have been partly because, as there was 
only one vacancy, the principle of the cumulative vote did not 
come into play, so that there seemed less hope for the election of 
any specially favoured candidate. Then, again, the order on the 
poll was remarkable. It was as follows :— 


Rev. Mark Wilks (Congregationalist of “ Broad ” 


SUG A ID ieisns -corcentvccnsavnscswivessseaseces 3,511 
Lord Francis Hervey, M.P. (High-Churei and Con- 

PUT OIED sriccicciavexserisoiscmravenesbansseveswvsevscesates 2,734 
Rev. Joseph Surr (Low Church) .........sessceserseeseeees 2,277 
Mr. T. H. Bolton (Vestry and Rate paying interest) ... 1,506 
Mr. Bishop (unknown) .......seccoccesssseesssseesecseeoees : 25 


From that we should gather that if any clever, well-supported 
woman, with skill in Educational affairs, had been a candidate, she 
would have headed the poll easily ; and it is a pity she did not, as 
the School Board much need a woman of business. As it was, 
the best candidate seems to have been elected, which is creditable 
to the discretion of the few ratepayers who are not indifferent on 
the subject of education. 

It would appear, from a letter in last Saturday's 7imes, that we 
were mistaken in our view of the proposed limitation of the 
fellowship and scholarships recently offered for competition in 
Hertford College to members of the Established Church and all 
other Episcopal Churches of the same doctrinal basis. A “ Fellow 
of Hertford College” assured the Times that the fellowship thus 
limited was not founded out of the £30,000 with which Hertford 
College was endowed, and the trusts of which, as Mr. Mowbray 
assured the House of Commons, were not, and could not become, 
fettered by any secret trust other than those which appeared on 
the face of the Bill, but were founded out of endowmentsaccepted by 
the governing body since the passing of the Hertford College Act,— 
and, a8 we suppose, out of endowments specially impressed with 
a denominational trust. That alters the case entirely. We do 
not think it would do at all to prohibit for the future all sectarian 
limitations for academical purposes in every College of our 
Universities, That such trusts seldom work well, and are often 
likely to work so badly in the end as to need revision by the State, 
we believe; but it would be a very strong and a very tyrannical 
Measure, and one which, in the present divided state of religious 
opinion in England, no true Liberal would approve, to render 
illegal the exclusive allotment to members of a special religious 
Society of funds subscribed by that society. Denominational 


education, freely allowed as it is in our primary schools at the 
expense of the subscribers, so long as no one is prohibited from 
reaping the general advantages of the secular education given 
through disinclination to take the sectarian teaching with it, 
cannot clearly, if offered on the same terms, be prohibited in the 
Colleges of our Universities. 

Mr. Disraeli’s appointments to the vacant Civil-Service Com- 
missionerships are not of a kind to increase the confidence of the 
public in that Commission, Lord Hampton (better known as 
Sir John Pakington) is made Chief Commissioner, and Mr. 
Walrond (hitherto the Secretary to the Commission), an accom- 
plished scholar, but believed to be rather a partisan of the old 
classical-scholarship tests, has been appointed third Commis- 
sioner. Lord Hampton has always been a rery liberal Con- 
servative in relation to primary education, but he is seventy-six ; 
he will hardly be at home, we should think, in either science or 
modern literature, and therefore he cannot but be more or less in 
the hands of Mr. Walrond, who has so long managed, as secretary, 
the affairs of the Commission. We mean no disrespect to Lord 
Hampton, when we say, that he will not be able to supply in any 
way the hard-headed sagacity and strong Liberal bias of the late 
Sir Edward Ryan. 


A worse appointment still is that of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald” 
to be Chief Charity Commissioner, The Charity Commission, 
besides its high intrinsic importance, now includes the Endowed 
Schools’ Commission, and ought to be presided over by a man of 
the highest stamp and of very special experience. Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald is a clever man, with a considerable knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and probably the sort of astuteness which would have 
made himan apt diplomatist, but as head of the Charity Commission 
and as a reformer of Endowed-School Trusts he will be a fish out of 
water; and even when in the water,—in the stormy waves of 
politics,—Sir Seymour Fitzgerald has not been a man to inspire 
unlimited confidence. He will fall even shorter of filling the place of 
Sir James Hill than Lord Hampton will fall of filling the place 
of Sir Edward Ryan. 


Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mr. John Morley and others have 
been keeping up quite a long controversy in the Times as to the 
merit of the Canadian Educational plan, which enables the rate- 
payer who prefers subscribing to a voluntary school of special 
views, legally to plead such a subscription in lieu of his education- 
rate. Mr. Auberon Herbert pleads for this extraordinary plan 
on the ground that it, and it alone, gives free play to 
the individualism of moral taste which it is right to cul- 
tivate in parents on questions of this kind; and Mr. 
Morley, of course, takes the view that education, being 
a municipal and national duty, should be looked after by the 
township and the State, and that no private and voluntary 
act can properly be admitted as an excuse for not performing 
what the claims of the community require. Indeed, while sympa- 
thising heartily with Mr. Auberon Ilerbert’s wish to protect 
| individualism, we do not see how to defend a proposal which 
really puts the discretion of a private individual on a par with the 
| discretion of a public body. If the publie body has no better 
means of determining what is, on the whole, right in the way of 
educational policy than a private individual, then such a public 
| body should not exist. But if it has, then to let private persons 
prefer their own judgment and refuse their support to its policy, 
on the strength of their personal opinion, is to make public 
authority cheap, and even absurd. It will not do to allow an 
alternative between deferring to public authority, and following 
| your own taste. 








Alarming reports have been received from Khokand, It is 
stated that the Mohammedans have risen all round the Russians, 
that all isolated parties have been cut off, and that General 
Kaufmann, with the main body of his troops, is in danger of 
being surrounded. The total extirpation of the Russians is even 
hinted at. These statements are not confirmed by official advices 
from Russia, and are probably exaggerated, as General Kauf- 
mann, if he has only food and water, ought to be able to hold 
out until succours arrive. It is difficult to imagine where the 
people of Khokand or their allies are to find the force to cut up 
| a regular army, however small, unless it was in straits for food or 
water. <A real but small disaster has probably been converted 
| by native rumour, as it would be in India, into a massacre of 


the white-faces. 
Consols were at the latest date 94 to 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. DISRAELI FROM A NEW SIDE. 


VERY one is gratified when a man of note is able to work 

out in real life thet conception of his career which has 

been elicited from him as his own ideal in his previous 
writings. And Mr. Disraeli has at last, as Prime Minister, 
done something which to some extent realises his own early 
idea of statesmanship, something bearing on it the impress of 
the mind which produced “Coningsby,” ‘ Tancred,” and 
“ Alroy.” Even Mr. Kinglake will be pleased at the first step 
towards the literal fulfilment of his own youthful prophecy that 
“the Englishman, straining far over to hold his loved India, 
will plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the 
seats of the Faithful ;” and all who have thought that the reve- 
lation made to Mr. Disraeli’s Tancred on Mount Sinai, that he 
was to “ announce the sublime and solacing doctrine of theocratic 
equality,” and to “find a ready instrument in every human 
being,” had perhaps some slight connection with Mr. Disraeli’s 
desire to give the suffrage to the masses, and so to find ready 
political instruments for a grand policy of his own in the 
enfranchised “ residuum,” will be gratified to find their sus- 
picions confirmed by the cropping-up of other leading notions 
of the same work, and especially by the secret and dramatic 
negotiation through “ Sidonia” of a loan which gives England 
a virtual protectorate in Egypt, and makes one step towards 
the solution of the Eastern question, if not towards the 
penetration of “the Asian mystery”so closely connected 
with it in Mr. Disraeli’s imagination. Hitherto, certainly, 
Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister had done scant justice to the 
political ideals of his youth. Te once wittily ridiculed the 
Conservatism of Sir Robert Peel, by declaring that it could 
not be better described than in the words of a Paris advertise- 
ment, “Grand Magasin de nouveautés trés-anciennes; prix 
fixe, avec quelques rabais.” But till now his own policy might 
have been quite as aptly described in the same terms. [is 
novelties have been very old ones, and his terms absolutely 
fixed—except for certain abatements whenever the oppo- 
site party insisted on them. He had told us so often that 
** man is only truly great when he acts from the passions, never 
irresistible but when he appeals to the imagination,” that it 
was really a disappointment to see the tedious and even stupid 
reasonableness of his Government, which in its milk-and-water 
moderation contained far less appeal, either to the passions or the 
imagination, than that of his predecessor. We began to fear that 
Mr. Disraeli might illustrate in his own person his own apoph- 
thegm, “ Youth is a blunder, Manhood a struggle, Old Age a 
regret,” and that after preaching for half a century that “all 
is race, there is no other truth,” he might retire from public 
life without even leaving one grandiose or characteristic act to 
illustrate the premiership of Coningsby and the counsels of 
Sidonia, Itis therefore singularly pleasant to know that it will 


Re 
travelled to us, when they first adopted that national poli 
of self-expatriation described by Mr. Disraeli as “ purely a. 
Oriental custom.” 
What makes this last move of Mr. Disraeli’s specially char. 
, acteristic of his political ideal, though by no means of hig 
practice, is that it was done without consulting Parliament, ip 
the strong conviction that Parliament would gladly accept hig 
lead. Now, Mr. Disraeli has in his books often urged the 
notion that Parliamentary government is a mere transition. 
| stage between the personal government of old times and the 
| personal government of new, and that “an educated nation 
| recoils from the imperfect vicariat of what is called a repre. 
sentative government.” But though this has been his literary 
| opinion, it has hitherto been a literary opinion only, and in his 
actual life as leader of a party he has leaned on Parliament 
far more heavily and absolutely than any other Minister 
of our time. He has, indeed, as many critics have told him, 
been too apt to live from hand to mouth on the fragments 
of Parliamentary suggestion which his quick wits can catch 
up from day to day. No Minister has done so little in the 
way of guiding the popular will and “ finding a ready instru. 








not be so, that Mr. Disraeli has at last managed to rise above 
that dreary fate which, to use his own words, condemns “ the | 
most energetic men in Europe to be mere busybodies, empires | 
to be governed like parishes, and great statesmen to be | 
only select vestrymen.” Certainly he has done something | 
at last to associate his name with the growth of the British | 
Empire, and especially with its growth eastwards, which will 
tend to repay the benefits derived from the loan of that | 
“ Semitic idea” of the power and fruitfulness of which Mr. 
Disraeli has said so many magnificent things, though all of | 
them falling short of absolute belief in its truth. And if, as 
a result of this great step, he seats Sidonia, as rumour 
anticipates, among the Peers, he will certainly have realised | 
more than most ambitious men of his early dreams, by proving | 
the great resources of the Jewish race, and lighting up with a 
gleam of Eastern splendour the parochial Conservatism of his 
party. In his first Premiership, when Abyssinia yielded to 
our arms, he announced, in that rococo style of Parliamentary 
rhetoric which he has made his own, that “the standards 
of St. George floated over the mountains of Rasselas.” If | 
he is able to announce in his second Premiership that the | 
standards of St. George float over the historic waters where 
Israel “ saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore,” and so 
secure for us as safe a passage to our political destiny in the 
East across the dry land which a nation of sailors so much 
dreads, as even Moses secured for his people through the | 
divided waters of the Red Sea, he will, indeed, seem to have 
been the link between the English race and those countries 
of grand Oriental traditions across which his own ancestry 

| 


ment” for his policy in every human being. He has been 


| played upon by Parliament even more than he has eyer 


played upon Parliament, and this is almost the first 
instance of his taking a great and sagacious resolve when 
he has invited Parliament to follow him, instead of first 
feeling the pulse of Parliament, and judging with almost 
servile care by the indications he observed. Yet, in theory, 
as we have said, he has always been of the opinion 
that States are safely governed only by heroes, by men 
of great passions and great imagination, men of that heroic 
mould “ without which no State is safe, without which poli- 
tical institutions are meat without salt, the Crown a bauble, 
the Church an establishment, Parliaments debating-clubs, and 
civilisation itself but a fitful and transient dream.” But in 
practice, his political leadership has waited even far more on 
circumstance than that of his chief opponent; he has been 
content to give us the meat without its savour, to favour the 
theory that the Church is an establishment and little more, to 
turn Parliament into a debating-club, and to dream rather 
passively the fitful and transient dream of civilisation. 

But now we have the awakening out of sleep. That superficial 
but glowing physical imagination of Mr. Disraeli’s, which has 
hitherto been content to gild epigrammatic retorts, and give a 
certain grace and brilliance to his delineations of Parliamentary 
antagonists, has helped him to take the first grave step to- 
wards tlie solution of the Eastern Question by securing the 
stability of our Eastern Empire. It was a step which required 
a certain amount of nerve, secrecy, and resource, just the quali- 
ties for which Mr. Disraeli had always given his ideal heroes— 
his Sidonias and Jabasters—the amplest credit; and no doubt 
it also gave some little satisfaction to that delight in transferring, 
with ostentatious lavishness, fabulous sums of money, which has 
always had a marvellous charm for the Oriental imagination, and 
for none more than Mr. Disraeli’s. The Saturday Review has 
already remarked on the similarity which must have suggested 
itself to almost every reader of Mr. Disraeli’s works, between the 
order to draw on Messrs. Rothschild at sight for four millions 
sterling, as telegraphed from Alexandria, and Sidonia’s letter 
to Adam Besso ordering him to credit Tancred with “as much 
gold as would make the lion on the right hand on the front step of 
Solomon the King; and if he want more, as much gold as would 
form the lion on the left, and so on through every stair of the 
royal seat.” Indeed, it is remarkable enough that while the race 
from which Mr. Disraeli is so proud to boast his origin, has 
given to the world an inheritance of moral and spiritual truths 
and deeds of the highest order of charm for the human im- 
agination, and except the most original music, hardly anything 
else at all, its greatest modern representatives have seldom or 
never touched the truly moral or spiritual region in their 
imaginative flights. Its greatest poet is Heine, who used 


| the world of moral and spiritual ideas only to point the 


edge of sensuous satire; its greatest philosopher, Spinoza, has 
ignored altogether the true region of morality in a grand dream 
of intellectual Pantheism ; and its statesmen, of whose merits 


' Mr. Disraeli has never ceased to chaunt the praises, have limited 


themselves almost wholly to the region of finance. Nor is Mr. 
Disraeli himself an exception to the rule. It is true that he 
has conjured with the great ideas of his race, but never with- 
out first eliminating their moral essence. If there be one 
conviction which is characteristic of the true literature of 
Israel, it is the conviction of sin, which is entirely absent 
from Mr. Disraeli’s writings, though, in spite of its absence, 
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ured grandly with the great idea of “ Expiation,” of 
which the former is the very essence. When he makes his 

‘ritual hero, Tancred, long to introduce new thoughts into 
the religion and politics of the English people, he pictures him 
as elaborating the notion that inspiration is a local quality, 
which has some mysterious affinity with the mountains of 
Arabia where the first great revelation descended upon man ; 
and the revelation which Tancred is supposed actually to re- 
ceive there is a revelation without even the germ in it of that 


he has con] 


haunting Jewish conscience that constitutes the very life of * the | 
Law.” Through all Mr. Disraeli’s works it is “the passions , 


and the imagination,” not the conscience, to which be appeals. 
And so now it is to the supply of the fundamental physical 
necessities of the British Empire, that this last happy flight 
of Mr. Disraeli’s political imagination is exclusively addressed. 
Fortunately, there is nothing in it of that unscrupulous daring 
which he would have imputed by preference to one of his own 
imaginary heroes. It is bold without being unscrupulous, and 
skilful without any flavour even of wile. But “the heroic 
feeling,” to use his own words, which has made him conceive 
and execute this stroke of policy so successfully, has little in it 
beyond that grandiose physical imagination, which has always 
made a part of the Premier’s resources as a debater and a 
novelist. He has a great love for the extraordinary and the 
magnificent, and a still greater love for them when they take 
him towards the East than when they take him anywhere else. 


Thus it has fortunately happened to him both to devise a stroke 


of policy which, by its aptness and its suddenness, has won 
the approval of the whole world, and at the same moment 
to assist the land of his adoption in laying a strong hand on 
the land to which his ancestors were exiled; and so bringing 
his new country very close to the Wilderness in which the Law 
was given, and even the Land of Promise itself. Joseph saving 


Egypt from the desolation which threatened it, will seem but 
an early anticipation of Mr. Disraeli saving it from the waste- | 


fulness of the Khedive’s Government; and if he gain it ultimately 
for English rule, he will have greatly surpassed Joseph in the 
benefits which his statesmanship will have conferred, not only on 
the land of his own expatriation, but on that in which his great 
ancestor grew to power. And yet, if we could but penetrate Mr. 
Disraeli’s secret breast, what we should like best to know is 


whether, after all, he thinks the English race worthy of the | 
benefit he has secured for it,—whether, indeed, he would have | 


secured it for a nation of Saxons, if the step had not shed as 
much distinction round the names of two great descendants of 
Israel as it will round the throne of Great Britain and the 
destinies of the British Empire. Probably he thinks us hardly 
worthy to receive the favours he confers; but yet we trust we 
may deserve them, if only by using them with more of the 


lofty moral spirit of his ancestors than Mr. Disraeli, with | 
all his reverence for Israel, has ever embodied in his policy, or | 


shadowed forth in his highest flights of political and literary 
rhetoric, 


EUROPE AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


HE Government has made its coup, and has received its 


well-deserved meed of applause, and now its difficulties | 


are about to commence. Those difficulties are not, however, 
we imagine, of the kind which the publicists of the Continent, 
who always get bewildered with large sums, have so kindly 
suggested. M. Beaulieu and the rest of the foreign 
economists are talking obvious nonsense about the financial 
magnitude of the undertaking to which the British Govern- 
ment has committed itself. It has promised four millions in a 


way which seems to inspire even the Duc Decazes with admiring | 


astonishment, and impels the Opinion Nationale, a journal 
once the property of Prince Napoleon, and still Bonapartist. 
to talk of England’s “ sword of gold,” but four millions is not 
much for a Cabinet which controls two first-class Treasuries. 
There is no reason in the world why India should not invest 
In Suez-Canal shares, and a great many reasons why she should. 
It isfor her sake that the purchase has been made, and her com- 
merce to which the Canal is primarily indispensable. We do 
not know that she joins for the present in the speculation, but 
she certainly will in the end, and on the combined Treasuries any 
burden at all likely to be undertaken will sit lightly. Nor is there 
much more in the statements that England has not a majority of 
the shares, and that no shareholder can hold more than ten votes. 
The English capitalists follow their flag, and we should not be 
Surprised to hear that already a sufficiency of Canal shares had 
changed hands to secure to Englishmen a decisive voice in the 
management of the undertaking. They will vote with their | 














Government like Tories with their Whip. As to the voting- 
power, even if M. Beaulieu is in the right, which we greatly 
doubt, the great English shareholder will still hold a decisive 
influence, if only because he can, if oppressed, divide his 
shares into votes, and by a decisive majority, assembled only 
for once, alter the mode of voting by head to voting by shares, 
and remove the central office from Paris to, what is now its 
proper position, London. Great Governments with boundless 
resources are not beaten so, and we do not understand from 
M. de Lesseps’ circular that he intends to risk a conflict with 
his new and potent shareholder in which defeat would be 
inevitable. Rather he suggests that the proprietary should 
ally itself with its extremely solvent colleague, and congratulate 
itself that English opposition is finally withdrawn. M. de 
Lesseps, in fact, is proud of his undertaking and himself, and 
sees that both are at last successful. The difficulties will, we 
|imagine, be political, and one of them may take a very 
| insidious form. 
| _ There is no war or threat of war to be expected on account of 
| the Suez Canal, but there may bea good deal too much peace. No 
| Government in Europe is injured by the coup, whatever its con- 
| sequences, even if they involved the definite control of Egypt, 
| Which as yet they do not, in a way likely to induce it to run 
the enormous risks of war. Russia does not want Egypt, or 
| influence in Egypt, or anything in Egypt except the right of 
| Way for her ships on their road to her great station in the Gulf 
of Saghalien, and even that is far from indispensable. It is 
not her quickest route for sailing-vessels, and hardly can be 
made her quickest for steamers emerging from her Baltic dock- 
yards. It will only be valuable when the Bosphorus is her 
principal gate to the external world, and that, though we believe 
the route must be conceded one day, in spite of the hostility 
|} of Europe, is not yet. Czar Nicholas offered Egypt to 
| Sir Hamilton Seymour, and the policy of the Czars does 
not change with every passing breeze. Austrian statesmen, 
as distinguished from purely Magyar statesmen, who dread 
| freedom for the Slavs, are frankly delighted that so mighty a 
| possible ally has appeared in the Eastern Mediterranean, We 
| have nothing to take from Austria, and every wish that if the 
| mighty heritage of the Sultans is ever divided, she and not 
; Russia should receive Benjamin’s share. Germany is delighted 
with the resolute bearing of London, because anything which 
divides Austria and Russia, or pushes Austria Eastward, or 
divides England and France, pleases the German Chancellor, 
who, Englishmen should remember, is afraid neither of Russia 
nor of France singly. but of their joining hands across the Father- 
jland. France is annoyed no doubt, the Bonapartist section of 
| France annoyed to anger, but the annoyance is not of the sort\ 
which produces war, The interest of France in Egypt is senti- 
mental and theoretic rather than direct. She wants a road to 
Indo-China, where lier action is becoming so important that she 
ought no longer to entrust its *ontrol to a Minister of Marine 
who may any day be a mere fighting Adiniral, but either create 
a new Portfolio, or make Indo-China a province of the Foreign 
Ministry ; but she cannot annex, and does not want to 
fight for, the “forty centuries which once looked down 
from the Pyramids” upon Napoleon's soldiery. There is 
no danger of war, but there is danger lest Europe, moved by 
Russia and the Mediterranean Powers, should try to make too 
much peace in Egypt,—should call a Conference to neutralise 
the Delta, or to guarantee the Canal, or “to bring the safety 
of this important channel within the control of European law.” 
We can easily imagine propositions of this sort eagerly 
pressed from one quarter, accepted as indifferent by another, 
and exercising some influence in England itself, and they all 
require to be examined with extreme suspicion. They are not 
all honestly made, and they are based upon a fiction,—a free- 
dom of the seas which does not exist. If there is one situation 
in which England acts for the benefit of the world, it is when 
she is let alone, when she is free from the worry of the 
European system, when she can venture, as she does in 
India, to admit the whole world to all the benefits she enjoys, 
and all classes to the personal freedom she herself so thoroughly 
appreciates, There is not in the whole world, not even in 
England itself, a place where the civil rights of the foreigner 
are so guarded as in India, where Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Englishmen have identically the same privileges and 
position. There is not in the whole world, not even in 
Geneva, a human being whose personal action is so free from 
police-restraint as a Hindoo, The Englishman never trusts so 
lavishly as when he is let alone, and if he is to take up such a 
task as the civilisation of Egypt, the less he is fettered the 
better for his morale. On the other hand, if he is for the 
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present not to take up that task, but only to advise the 
Khedive and manage the Canal, then he would be most unwise 
to entangle himself in treaties, to place himself in a position in 
which every improvement would be an effort of diplomacy, 
every word of advice a subject of suspicion, every act a basis 
for legal, and therefore formidable remonstrance. English 
diplomatists never can manage such a situation, English mer- 
chants never understand it, and English statesmen would ulti- 
mately break through it, gaining a reputation for treachery as 
well ss fer ambition, instead of for ambition alone. Even a 
guarantee of the neutrality of the Canal is a dangerous 
project. What does neutrality mean? Is the Canal to 
be a mere arm of the sea, free to everybody on payment of 
certain dues? We could consent to that, for then in war-time 
each Power will have a right to place war steamers in the 
middle of the Canal, if it can. England could. Or is there 
to he everlasting peace on the Canal, so that France or Russia 
may pass steamers through with the avowed object of bom- 
barding Bombay? Good; then where is our right of defence 
to begin? May we sink a hostile fleet in the Mediterranean, 
as it is going to the Canal; or in the Gulf of Suez, 
as it is emerging from it; or if not, where may we 
besoin? The situation would be intolerable, and every plan 
of neutralisation, or guarantee, or collective action involves 
it in some form or another. The argument that the Mediter- 
rancan States have a right to be assured of the safety of their 
best road is a mere bit of plausible verbiage. What assures 
them their road now? The Red Sea is a mere continuation of 
the Suez Canal, and a telegram from Mr. Disraeli would 


ae) 


a. 
all our new readiness to study military questions, we are ag far as 
‘ever from the moderate ideal of defensive strength, the existence 

in the two islands of a regular army of a hundred thousang 
men. We have the artillery forthem. We have the officers for 
them. We have, it is asserted, the materiel for them, but we 
| have not the one thing without which all our organisation 
is worthless,—the living men themselves. We do not ex. 
aggerate when we say that there is no evidence that 
if an enemy landed, we could even in our despair, after 
denuding Ireland and calling every soldier to arms, rely 
,on a hundred thousand efficient trained men. We throw 
jaway £15,000,000 a year on the Army, in order to 
| secure a situation in which our safety depends entirely on 
our Fleet. 

It seems to us, who make no pretension to be military critics, 
| far less experts in war, that this is suicidal folly; that to remedy 
| this is the first duty of a patriotic Government, that the most 
| pressing demand of the people should be for an adequate defensive 
Army,—that is, for an army sufficient to leave one hundred 
thousand trained linesmen at home, men who can be relied on at 
three days’ notice to be actually in uniform and in their ranks, 
And in so saying we believe that we express the opinion not only 
of every competent officer, but of every Englishman who has ever 
given the subject a serious thought; and we also believe that, 
unless some tremendous discovery in naval warfare should re- 
| veal to Englishmen their danger, or unless some unexpected 
panic should strike the people in good time, that opinion 





| will be expressed without the smallest result. Nothing 
‘ean be done in that direction, whether by compul- 


in four weeks assemble a fleet at Aden and Perim, which | sory economies, or by spending more money, or by be 
would stop passage quite as effectually as a ship sunk | ginning a system of national training, without the tolera- 


above Ismailia would stop the Canal. The Mediterranean | 
Powers would gain nothing by neutralising the Canal unless | 
they neutralised the Red Sea also, and not much then, for in | 
the whole Indian Ocean there is not a port where they could 


refit or mend a broken valve which is not in our hands. The | 


tion of the Radical party, and on this subject the Radical 
party appears to be stricken with foolishness. Its representa- 
tives absolutely refuse even to consider the question as one of 
first-rate importance. Not one of its leaders attempts to make 
the question his own. Not one of its journals—unless we ex- 











charge of the Canal does not increase British power, but only | cept the Spectator, which takes its own course—will earnestly 
British security, and any treaties whatsoever about Egypt | discuss the subject. Not one stump-orator thinks it worth 
would but embarrass our movements, without in any way in-| even a passing allusion. The fault is not in the people, 
creasing the liberty of the world. We do trust that Lord|No Member is unseated because he votes for Mili- 
Derby will not give way to any such propositions, but leave | tary Estimates. No journal is ruined which pleads that 
England to go on as heretofore in Asia, walking slowly but | England ought to be armed. The single Radical repre- 
steadily, like an overburdened but resolute man, along a lonely | sentative who makes the subject his cheval de bataille—we do 
but unembarrassed path. As yet, no case whatever has arisen | not say his hobby, because Mr. Holms has information as well 
for interference, and if such a case should arise, interference | as cool sense—holds, in the most democratic constituency in 
should be steadily repelled. We must hold the Canal in trust | the island, one of the safest seats. It would be as hopeless 
for Europe and the world, but our legal responsibility for the | to try to unseat Mr. Holms because he wants a fully- 
management of our trust should be to God and Parliament} manned Army, as to unseat Mr. Fawcett because he 
alone. It would be better to sell our shares, or hold them | preaches from the economic side respect for the laws of 
subject to the discretion of M. de Lesseps’ friends, than to act | property. The people is neither timid, nor indifferent 
in Asia under the supervision of a joint Committee of suspicious | to military facts, and not averse at present to military expendi- 
Mediterranean Powers. ture; it is only ignorant of the truth, only puzzled what to 
= believe when its accustomed leaders remain determinately 
PON eens silent, or if they speak, open their mouths to denounce the in- 
THE ARMY AND THE RADICALS. satiable desire for great battalions. Great battalions! when, 
: oe Government, it would appear, lias decided to carry out | but for the Fleet, we should have scarcely the fighting-power 
the scheme of * mobilisation” approved by Lord Card- | of Holland. It is their fault, and their fault only; or if the 
well, and next year the British Army will be posted and exer- | fault is shared, it is by a Government which, knowing that the 
cised as if Great Britain itself were to be defended. The | force is insufficient, and professing as its special glory its 
whole force available in the country will be stationed as it | readiness to make it sufficient, is afraid to ask the people 
would be stationed were an enemy at hand, instructed in all | for the support in authority as well as money needful to 
the movements necessary for concentration, and taught where | carry out the reform; which has neither the nerve nor the 
to expect support from the garrison army, to which, we regret | conscience to say, “ This is vital : this shall be done, or yous 
to see, all Volunteers will belong. The idea is clearly an ex- | find other rulers.” We know perfectly well what the Radicals 
cellent one, even if it costs more money than the Times affects | will say,—that they are not insensible to the danger, and not 
to expect, and the detailed arrangements, which to outsiders | opposed to a popular Army, but that the money voted is enough 
seem admirable, may safely be left to professional criticism, but | for one ; that to cry for more force is to clamour for more waste, 
the one truth painfully visible to all is the tenuity of the | that all they could do, if they risked their popularity to do 
force to be instructed. Our Army Divisions will be but bri-|it, would only go to swell the arrogance and inflate 
gades. We feel no confidence from the accounts that the | the position and confirm the obstinacy of the dominant mili- 
** mobilisation ” will cover more than 40,000 trained linesmen, _ tary clique of which the Horse Guards is the pivot. We 
Regulars and English Militia included in the calculation ; or | know quite well that they will say that if they gave the met, 
with 50,000 Volunteers, 90,000 infantry in all. No doubt, | who alone are wanted, they would be deluged with demands 
in an actual crisis, more battalions would be found, | for more officers, more departments, more of that “ content- 
and they would be brought up to a higher strength; but | ment of the Service” which in this country always means more 
when all was done, it is doubtful if we should have eighty | of everything except military self-denial. But granting that 
thousand trained soldiers with which to fight one great battle | every word of all this is true, in what way is it an answer to 
for the store-house, workshop, and asylum of the world. If | ourcomplaint? Do they ever—we except pointedly Mr. George 
our Fleet were destroyed—say, by a new invention—we should | Trevelyan—point out these obstacles to the people? Dothey ever 
have to fight for our national existence with an army searcely | make a serious attempt to break the military club, and send its 
larger than Bavaria could put into the field,—an army, that is, | chiefs, if they are in fault, to Hanover or Cheltenham ? Do 
which Germany could extinguish in a week of severe fighting. To | they ever say distinctly to the Crown, “If you will allow such 
all appearance, with all our reforms, and all our expenditure, and | and such popular reforms in the Army, we will supply a hun 
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a 
dred thousand regulars for the Home Army”? Or 
ever even Say, “That is too many, and the normal strength 
at home shall only be 60,000 efficients?” The plain trath 
of the matter is, that they detest the whole subject; that 
they are still influenced, as their electors are not, by 
middle-class traditions, sound enough, perhaps, in a passed- 
away world, but utterly futile now; and that they will 
not buckle to a most exhausting, thankless, and as they 
think, risky enterprise, which has no recommendation except 
3 necessity which they will determinately away from their 


minds. They smile when they hear Mr. Holms publicly | 


threaten to stump England on behalf of a better Army, quite 
aware that, while they all remain indifferent or hostile, no 
amount of instruction will rouse a people who do not believe 
that the leaders they trust could be so passive without good 
cause. He is “on his subject,” they say, and so are content, 
never thinking that the doctor who tells you that choked drain 
will produce typhoid in the house is on his subject too. The 


oddest thing, perhaps, is, that they will not look at the dispute 
Here are a hundred or two | 


from their own point of view. 
hundred business men, proud of their * practical” sense, and 
their knowledge of great industrial organisations, and their 
skill in utilising resources, and they are content to vote 
half the interest of a huge National Debt for an Army 
which they do not get, for an Army which, unless supplemented 
by unexpected resources such as they have no right to rely on, 


would be inadequate to fight a successful battle for the defence of | 


London. We have mentioned Mr. Holms because he is the 
one distinctly Radical Member who does his duty in the matter, 


but we do not want them to adopt his schemes—though his | 
central idea, that the existence of a Militia only injures the , 
Army, by concealing the truth from the nation and dis- | 


turbing enlistment, is, we fear, sound—or any other schemes, 
except such as they thoroughly approve. What we want them 
to do is, to acknowledge that such and such a definite mini- 
mum of Infantry is indispensable for this country—the other 
ams will follow of themselyves—and then use their influence 
over the people to see that that strength is maintained as a 
fixed political fact, not to be departed from, any more than the 
principle that the British Navy must be the strongest in the world. 
If they will not do this, let them say they will not do it, and 
take the responsibiltty openly of preferring other advantages to 
that supreme one of national safety. It is vain for them to 
reply that this is the business of the Government. It is the 
business of the Government, and the Government skulks, mainly 
in fear of them. That is small of the Government, or wicked 
of the Government, if you will; but there is the Government, 
and when the safety of England is in question, the smallness 
or wickedness of the Government is no argument for refusing 
to make the country safe. 

It is all in vain, we know, as we write. Nothing will be 
done till the “ scare” comes, and then, if the Fleet protects us, 
the Radicals will be jubilant ; and if it does not, they will over- 
whelm the Government which they did not even try to coerce 
into its duty, and which, if it dies of contempt, will at least 
be able to ask why Radical Members should despise it when 
it has acted with them. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN GERMANY. 
HE remarkable letter which appeared yesterday from the | 
Times’ Correspondent in Berlin on the state of the Pro- 
testant Church in Germany is certainly one to excite very grave | 
teflection, both religious and political. The writer tells us that | 
in Prussia, one-sixth of the Protestant benefices, on becoming 
vacant, will have to remain vacant for want of candidates ; that 
while the population has been increasing, the number of Pro- | 
testant theological students in the Universities of Prussia has 
en rapidly diminishing, so that there were only 740 in 
all the eight Prussian Universities in 1873, against 2,205 in 
1831. The Times’ Correspondent attributes this partly to the 
mise of other incomes without any corresponding rise in the 
Clerical incomes, but much more to the growing indifference in 
the cultivated classes, from whom the supply of theologi- 
cal students came, to the subject of religion, and to its 
gtowing scepticism as to the truth of Christianity. None, he 
“YS, are so unlikely to become theological students as the sons of 
Cergymen ; and, indeed, he refers the complete triumph of the 
Orthodox party in the recent elections of the Vestries to the 
— indifference of the Liberal party to ecclesiastical affairs. 
“0 complete is this, according to the Times’ letter, that even 
the orthodox Vestries recently elected in Eastern Prussia have 
emselyes paralysed by the knowledge that they do not re- | 
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felt th 


do they 


present the body of the people, and have not ventured to raise 
the incomes of the incumbents, as they had legal power to do, 
and as in the interest of the Church it would have been wise to 
do, by imposing a rate,—for fear, we suppose, that payment of 
the rate would be resisted by the abstainers, who, though 
they had resigned the ecclesiastical field to the orthodox, would 
have made their power felt, if the orthodox had ventured 
to impose on them fresh burdens. 


Now, unquestionably these facts, unless their significance 
can be modified by others tending to throw a new light on the 


motive for the very large abstentions from Vestry elections 
in the six Eastern provinces of Prussia, do seem to 
show, not only that the interest in religion is rapidly 
declining among the cultivated class, but that even among 
the ratepayers there prevails either a great indifference to 
religious teaching of all kinds, or else a great indifference 
to anything that they can expect from the average ministers 
of the Lutheran and Evangelical Churches, But if neither do 
the cultivated class care to teach religion, nor the unculti- 
rated to learn it, the natural inference is, that for the time at 
least, there is likely to be a reign of the purest secu- 


larism among the Protestants of that part of Germany 
_where such tendencies prevail; and though the writer's 
facts do not cover South and West Germany as fully as 
they do Eastern Prussia, yet he does mention facts (ending 
'to show that even among the Protestants of South an West 
Germany the same wave of indifference to religion, in the iuiddle- 
class at least, is rapidly spreading. Now, as we hare no 
| belief at all in the possibility that there can be any perma- 


nent vacuum of religious belief in the mind of a great 
Western people, we should say that the ground for anxiety 
which this prospect holds out, is not so much fear for the 
growth of simple worldliness and disbelief in the supernatural, 
as fear that some strange and dangerous form of fanaticism 
may take its place,—not improbably some form of spiri(ualism, 
This creed, indeed, always seems to appeal to materialistic 
| sceptics, who very soon evince an appetite for marvellous 
| physical facts, with very little discretion in drawing cor- 
| rect inferences from such as fascinate them the most. True, 
| the German people are an educated people, but hardly more so 
‘than the Americans, over whose mind spiritualism, with all its 
strangest diablerie, has run like a prairie-fire, though without 
producing the same effect which a similar fanaticisa would 
have produced in a thickly-populated European State, conscious 
of vast national power, and yet severely pressed by urgent neces- 
‘sities. We should expect to see in Germany some very grim 
| superstitions growing up, so soon as the ground recently oceu- 
pied by German Protestantism has been left fallow for a 
|few years; and we should fear that they would be super- 
'stitions of a kind likely to give great trouble, not only 
|to the homes of the people, but to the government of 
the State. Missionaries of some kind, with a smattering 
|probably of science and a vehement dislike of revelation, 
; would soon occupy the ground deserted by the State Churches ; 
and if they did, there is little doubt that the communism 
which has so long had an attraction for the German 
artisans would spread to the German peasantry. In that 
the Government, would not fail to take alarm, and to our 1minds 
its alarm would be very just. There is quite enough extreme 
poverty in Germany, and quite enough capacity for enthusiasm, 
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case, 


and quite enough and not too much education, to render any 
‘alliance between superstitious ideas and social discontents a 
very serious danger. 

No doubt this is somewhat speculative lamentation. All 


we know is that the German artisans go much further in thei 


‘grim socialism than the English »rtisans, that Karl Marx has 


found it impossible to recruit much of a school in England for 


theories which have gained great acceptance in Germany ; 


and that the German nation, though now steadily craving 
facts, and very suspicious of mere ideas, is apt to come 
very dreamy, and yet very fanatical, about its imp »ssions 
of facts.—which are often, after all, only the most visionary 
of ideas, though they look~so much more solid ing to 
the materialism of their basis. But this at least is certain, 


that it is always a most anxious crisis when an educated 
nation like the Germans, possessed of vast power to in- 


' fluence the destinies of Europe, cut themselves loose from 


the traditional convictions of faith and duty which have 
hitherto governed their life, and organise their great 
resources so as to be at the mercy of almost any principle 
which may spring into the vacant seat of the old religious 
beliefs. In England we have undoubtedly the same 
ments going on, but neither in the middle nor in the 
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class haye religious convictions lost their controlling power, 
perhaps they have even gained new controlling power, though 
they are undoubtedly much vaguer and less defined than they 
were. And in England, too, political life is at once more vivid 
and fascinating to the masses of the people, and Jess danger- 
ously attractive in its nature, because it is, in the main, only 
a habit of self-government, and does not include a power of 
giving laws to the rest of Europe. The Germans are a vigorous 
and a tenacious race, not nearly so easily moved as many 
other races, but when once moved, not easy to thwart. It is 
an anxiety for the whole world when such a people abandon 
the creed which has, to a very large extent, moulded their 
national genius, and leave their impressionable national life 
open to the control of any influence which can manage to 
breed in them a conviction that it is founded upon hard fact, 
and is not the birth of mystery or reverie. 





DRUNKENNESS IN LANCASHIRE. 

HE statistics of Lancashire Drunkenness, published in the 
Times of Wednesday, are very distressing, and not a little 
puzzling. Knowing that crime prevails among the teetotal 
races to a degree unknown among the drinking races, and 
seeing the yearly increasing prosperity of two of the drunkard 
countries, Sweden and Scotland, we have never been able to 
endorse the wild assertions of the Alliance,—to suppose that 
crime would cease with drunkenness, or that a nation, like a 
man, could drink itself dead. But we have never attempted 
to deny either that the evil was a great one, or that it 
deserved the most strenuous attention of legislators as well as 
of philanthropists, or that if it can be shown to increase, the 
attention might become imperative and absorbing. These 
Lancashire statistics, if they can be trusted, certainly show 
that it does increase, and, moreover, that the checks hitherto 
adopted either fail or are wretchedly insufficient. They 
show that the number of convictions for drunkenness in 
the county of Lancashire have increased in five years 
from 42,576 in 1870 to 53,810 in 1875, the increase being 
as steady and regular as if it obeyed some natural law. More- 
over, though crime, on the whole, decreases, the offence of 
drunkenness increases, till the proportion, which in 1867 was | 
27 per cent. of the whole, rose in 1875 to 504 per cent. The 
increase, though most rapid in country districts, is not confined 


i 
hours. It exists as a force independent of hours, and mug 
be alleviated by remedies with which a legal time-table, though 
it may be beneficial in other ways, has no concern. 

This discovery, if it is verified by other returns, is g no 
disheartening one, for it shows not only that all the work ig yg 
to do, but that the means of doing it have yet to be discovered, ]j 
prohibition is impossible, as it undoubtedly is in the present statg 
of opinion, and restriction is of no use, as would appear from the 
Lancashire figures to be the case, in what direction are th 
philanthropists to labour? or are they to sit down and admit 
that drunkenness is past cure, that the English people will 
not be restrained from it except by poverty, that as they grow 
richer they must drink more, until at last, when every one has 
some surplus over his necessities, drunkenness will be a national 
habit, and half the national gains be spent on means of jp. 
toxication? Itis impossible for them to submit to such a cop. 
clusion, and yet what are they todo? In what direction are they 
toturn? There is no method of amelioration which the nation 
has adopted with any hope except restriction, or which it coulj 
be persuaded to embody in an Act, and restriction—though, we 
repeat, beneficial in one way—has, as a curative measur, 
entirely broken down. There are many observers who 
believe in sanitation, and say that drunkenness is connected 











to them, for the increase in Manchester is decided, mounting by 

about 1,000 a year ; nor is it confined to either sex, the convic- 

tions of women this year exceeding any previous number by a 

fourth, and being nearly five times the convictions in each year 

of the decade ending 1865. These decade figures are not of 

much use, as drunkenness is much more punished than it used 

to be; but the positive figures are sufliciently startling, and | 
become more so when we consider the times at which the 
arrests aremade, These figures show that the arrests are most 
frequent on Saturday and Sunday, and diminish down to Friday, 
with the diminution of the workmen’s money, and that all the 
drunkenness stopped by early-closing is shifted from the late 
night to the afternoon and evening. Allowing, in fact, for in- 
creased energy in the police—which, however, the officials do 
not believe in—and for an increase in the male immigrant popula- 
tion which drinks, greater than the general increase of population, 
it is still evident that Lancashire men drink in proportion to 
their means, that nothing stops them but want of money, and 
that early-closing Acts chiefly benefit the police, whose night 
work is seriously diminished. That is a decided advantage to 
the cause of order, and there is apparently nothing to set 
against it, for though the Acts have not diminished drunkenness, 
there is no evidence that they have increased it. They may | 
have, on the old argument that a man who drinks quickly gets 
drunk more certainly than the man who drinks slowly, but there 
is no positive evidence of the fact, while there is evidence that 
night-drinking and crime have both diminished. 

The general result, therefore, of the figures, stated without 
prejudice upon either side, may be taken to be this :—Licensing | 
Acts fixing early hours for closing certainly diminish night- | 
drunkenness, and lighten the labours of the police, and pro- | 
bably diminish crime, but they do not diminish the total | 
amount of drunkenness, either in town or country. They are | 
beneficial, perhaps very beneficial, from a police point of view— | 
for but for them crime might have increased pari passu with | 
drunkenness—but from the moralist’s point of view they are of | 
little or no use. The statesmen may not have been upon the | 
wrong tack in considering drunkenness after dark exceptionally | 
dangerous, but the philanthropists have been misled in con- | 
sidering that the passion for drink would be less in ordinary | 








with close packing, but country-folk drink as hard as towns. 
folk, though they are not so often arrested, and in 
Lancashire the largest city is not the most drunken 
place. There are many more who believe in education, 
but drunkenness and education seem to go on together, and it 
may well be doubted whether, among women especially, new 
intelligence does not develope the craving rather than assuage 
it,—whether, in fact, education below a certain point does not 
stimulate rather than abolish drinking. They all believe that 
want of means diminishes drunkenness, but they cannot de 
liberately set themselves to produce poverty, in order that 
sobriety might follow. The people would not permit them to 
do it, nor, if they did, would the philanthropists, who ar 
seeking other improvements besides sobriety, enter heartily 
into the crusade. What are they to do when they have r- 
covered their tempers sufficiently to acknowledge that their 
trusted palliative, though it secures some good results, does 
not secure the one which they and we most desire? Will they 
try extra taxation on liquor? We are by no means 9 
certain that extra taxation could not be exacted if Parlia 
ment chose, for the mass of drinkers do not like the 
raw stuff produced in illicit stills; and the revenue laws 
might be made a great deal stronger; but then, would 
that do any good? Would not the drinkers get drunk still, 
and only waste the more on their enjoyment? Or will they 
try to cheapen greatly all liquor below a certain alcoholic 
power, and trust that, as in Southern countries, quantity may 
serve instead of potency? Wine is perhaps cheapest in the 
most temperate country in the world, the rural part of Tuscany; 
and drunkenness is less in Munich, where beer runs like water, 
than in London, where it costs, of the same quality, three times 
the sum. There is no proof, however, that cheap wine or cheap 
beer would stay the craving in England for intoxication, and 
a great deal of proof that in Ireland the increased cheapness of 
spirits involves increased drunkenness. Several very competent 
observers, and at least one leading statesman, doubt whetherall 
English restriction does not begin at the wrong end, and 
whether the best palliative for drinking would not be to allow 
liquor to be sold like milk, provided only that, like milk, 
it were not drunk on the seller's premises. But not 
to mention the impossibility of suddenly extinguishing the 
publicans, who showed their power in the last elections, there 
is no proof that the country would not be covered with small 
clubs for drinking, which, though not selling liquor, would 
become at once unlicensed drinking-houses. That evil would 
be worse, in all probability, than the existing one. The truth 
is that there is no certainty about the whole question, that we 
are labouring to a great degree in the dark, and that it is very 
doubtful whether the wisest step would not be to authors 
the municipalities to try any experiments short of prohibition 
in dealing with the evil. Oddly enough, the very people who 
drink will bear severe restrictions on their drinking, and somé 
municipality like Birmingham might hit upon a course which 
could be followed with success. At present, we try only om 
plan throfghout the entire country, and when that fails a” 
reduced almost to despair, or to an acknowledgment that the 
only cure lies in the endless revolution in our habits, 
finance, and our industries involved: in the impracticable 
suggestions of total or local prohibition. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 

HE natural and passionate desire of many women to find 
out a career for themselves is regarded with different 
feelings by different classes of well-wishers. _With ourselves, 
the wish that women may try the experiment in whatever ways 
from time to time offer themselves has predominated 


may 
e fear that they may not succeed; or that success, when 


over th 


achieved, may be found to have its accompanying drawbacks. | 


In cthers, on the contrary, the modes in which women’s desire 
to make a career and a subsistence for themselves sometimes 
chows itself inspire only doubt and uneasiness. Nothing but 
the favourable issue of the experiment will convince their timid 
friends that their forebodings are uncalled-for or exaggerated. 
They will continue to shake their heads over the social changes 
which the new theory of the industrial position of women seems 
to them to postulate, and to lament that those who build their 
hopes on the changes in question should sometimes be so ready 
to ignore physical and economical laws, if they happen to stand 
in their way. Itis to this class that we propose to particularly 
address ourselves. They are bound to be especially glad when 
an occasion presents itself which opens out to women a road in 
which they may shortly be able to start with the same advan- 
tages and to achieve the same success as men, without raising 
any of the problems which are connected with their efforts to 
rival men in the callings which they have till now regarded as 
specially their own. Their very distrust of some recent efforts 
at throwing open this or that calling to women, makes it all 
the more incumbent on them to help to create a career which 
men have never dreamed of appropriating. A few years 
since, it would have been a mockery to speak of education 
as supplying an occasion of this kind. The precarious and 
ill-paid labour of a governess, or the risk and anxiety attendant 
upon the management of a girls’ school, was the only alterna- 
tive that the word could have conjured up. The labours 
of the Endowed Schools Commission have done much to pro- 
vide a third alternative. It is no longer necessary that a 
competent teacher should either seek for employment in a 


family, or buy the good-will of an established school, or take | 


the chances of setting up a school for herself. There are now 
many schools, either already opened or shortly about to be 
opened, in which the salaries of the principal mistress range 
from £250 upwards. There are larger prizes than these in 
prospect,—prizes so large, indeed, that we hardly expect to be 
believed when we name them. Down to a very short time 
since, if any one had said that in 1875 one woman would have 
been making £1,300 a year by teaching, and that in another 
school, to be opened by-and-by, the Head Mistress, supposing the 
school to be full, will have a minimum salary of the same 


amount, with a chance of its reaching £2,000, he would cer- | 


tainly have been set down as a dreamer. 


the career we speak of is made. They can but be what the head 


masterships of the great public schools are to the great body | 


of masterships in schools. It is the smaller places, the places 
of £250 a year and upwards, that promise to make so great a 
difference in the position of educated women who have to earn 
their own living. The new schools which are gradually growing 


up under the Endowed Schools Commission are certain to be only | 
the forerunners of many more. In the first place, the work of the | 


Commission is still going on, many endowments yet remain to 
be reorganised, and under any circumstances, a certain proportion 
of these is likely to be devoted to the provision of a better 
education for girls. In the next place, this proportion will 
probably be increased in the later schemes, if the earlier schools 
create, as they are likely to do, an increased demand for this 
better education. In the third place, the raising of the standard, 
or rather the institution of a wholly new standard, of girls’ 
education, by the foundation of public schools will react upon 
private schools, and provide in them also opportunities analogous 
in character to those provided by the Commission. For a very 
long time to come, therefore, the scope of the career will be con- 
stantly growing wider. The wants that have to be supplied 
are as yet scarcely guessed at. The ground has, so to speak, 
been only scratched, and the mine which it covers may for 
Present purposes be set down as inexhaustible. 

Very few of those to whom this new career is proposed are 
at present qualified to follow it. Already the number of | 
women who have received anything like a thorough and com- 
plete education is quite inadequate to the demand. It is plain | 
that if this deficiency of competent teachers continues, it | 
must be fatal to the success of the movement. Endow- | 
ments may be devoted to it, and the growing sense among | 
Parents of the value of education for their daughters may fill | 


It is not, however, | 
these magnificent possibilities that constitute the stuff of which | 


|every place in the public schools, and lead to the foundation 
of private schools in rivalry with them; but neither of these 
results will have any real or lasting effect, if there are not com- 
petent teachers in addition. The future of girls’ education, and 
with it the opening-up of a new career for women, depends upon 
this want being supplied, and supplied promptly. As regards this 
aspect of the question, the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
are powerless. They can, under certain circumstances, found 
schools for girls, but they cannot found training-schools for 
| the teachers of girls. Nor can the existing girls’ schools, even 
when they are really good, discharge this particular function. 
A girl’s education ordinarily ends at eighteen, and if she is to 
be a thoroughly competent teacher, she needs to be preparing 
for her work not merely up to eighteen, but during the three or 
four critical years that follow. It is an open question how 
far the education of girls generally will be prolonged beyond 
the age at which they take their place in society, but it is not 
an open question whether girls who intend to make teaching a 
profession will need a longer preparation for their work. Some- 
thing in the nature of a University course must be provided 
for them, before they can make any good use of the chances 
which fortune seems at length to have in store for them. 
There is at present only one place in which this extended 
preparation is to be had, and that is Girton College. So far 
as the education given there is concerned, it completely answers 
to the want. It is given by teachers of the first rank ; it com- 
prises all that a liberal education ought to comprise ; and it has 
already enabled some of the students to pass with distinction 
| examinations in all respects as hard as the Honour examina- 
| tions in the University of Cambridge. The staff of teachers 
| includes nine distinguished Cambridge tutors. The course of 
{study consists of divinity, classics, mathematics, the moral 
}and natural sciences, modern languages, and vocal music. 
| Two kinds of certificates are given,—the Degree certificate, 
| which implies that the student has fulfilled, so far as in the 
| judgment of the College may be practicable, all the conditions 
imposed by the University of Cambridge on candidates for 
degrees ; and the College certificate, which implies that the 
student has fulfilled the same conditions, with the substitution 
of modern languages for classics, Only two things are needed, 
therefore, to make the College a suecess,—students to be edu- 
cated, and rooms for them to live in. As to the former requisite, 
| the friends of the College have no longer any cause for anxiety. 
| There are already more students in residence than can pro- 
| perly be accommodated, all but two of these hope to be still 
in residence next October, and there are some twelve or fifteen 
new students who propose to enter at the same time. If room 
can be found for these additional students, the work of the College 
will be in every way benefited. The lecturers will be able to 
| take larger classes than is possible when there are only twenty- 
three students in all, and in this and other ways there will bea 
comparative reduction in the expenditure, combined with a posi- 
tive increase in efliciency. It is the second requisite, rooms fox 
the students to live in, that the College does not see its way 
to providing. The fees paid by the students cover the current 
expenses of the College, but that is all. A portion of the 
debt incurred in building the present College remains to be 
paid off, and if the existing buildings are to be enlarged, there 
must be a further contribution on the part of those who take 
an interest in the movement. The Committee of the College 
are anxious to build rooms for nineteen additional students, two 
lecture-rooms, and a second staircase, between now and October 
next. The cost of these additions is estimated at £6,000, 
and when they are completed, the building will contain 
rooms for the mistress, two assistant-lecturers, and thirty- 
four lecture-rooms and a laboratory; and a 
Unless new 


} 
| 








eight students ; 
dining - hall, chapel, library, and gymnasium. 


(students are to be refused next October for want of room, 


the work must be undertaken without loss of time, and it is 
consequently of the highest importance to the success of the 
College that a large part of the £6,000 should be at once 
raised. Something over £1,100 has been already promised. 
In order to ensure speedy and adequate additions to this sum, it 
will be enough, we hope, to have shown how large and how 
promising is the opening which educational work is about to 
afford to women who have the capacity and the training to 
take advantage of it. 


HENRY AND THOMAS WAINWRIGHT. 

WIERE is surely exaggeration in the statement that the trial 
of Henry Wainwright interested the country as much as 

that of Palmer, the poisoner, who was so loathed that his fellow- 
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townsmen begged Lord Palmerston to help them to change th 
name of Rugeley into something less suggestive of horrible asso- 
ciations Palmer’s trial interested men wherever English is 
spoken, «nd is to this day so vividly remembered, that Lord 
Selborm: thinks it worth while to deny an absurd statement that 
the criminal was a relative of his. ‘That Londoners, particularly 
of Wisitechapel, took an interest in the Wainwright trial is evident 
from the crowds who hung around the Old Bailey while the ver- 
dict 1 su and we suppose the daily newspapers under- 


stool th ir own business, and did not publish verbatim reports 


ay 
i 
ry 


without knowing they would be attractive; but the country journals | 


were not so liberal, and the crime did not furnish anywhere, except 
perhaps in Whitechapel 
[t was treated as a duil subject. The public had from the first 


made up its mind as to the guilt of the elder brother, though | 
there was diseordance, and is discordance now, as to that of the | 


younger; and the really separate feature in the case, the ex- 


ceptional nature of Henry Wainwright, appears not to have | 


attracted general interest, which fastened upon the horror not of 
the murder, but of the methods adopted to conceal it. The murder 
itself was a most ordinary affair, deserving attention only for 
the light it threw upon the character of the criminal, which 
we take to have been exceptional in this,—that his callous con- 
scienee and iron nerves and pitiless self-control were liable to be 
disturbs by any attack upon his standing before men, by any 
assault, as it were, upon his vanity. His vanity was remorseless, 
He was one of those men, not unfrequently encountered, in whom 
education had developed nothing so strongly as a conviction of 
the value of character, a desire to stand well with the world, or 
with certain people in it, which made every attack upon himself 
from that side an unforgivable offence, or it may be, source of 
unendurable apprehension, It would seem to be as cer- 
tain as anything resting. on circumstantial evidence can 
be, that he had no dislike for his victim, Harriet Lane; 
that he treated her kindly enough; that he made her an 


allowanee as long as he could which she thought liberal, and | 
whic! fer his circumstances was extravagant ; and that it was not | 
till she worried him with threats of exposure, that he fired a | 


revolver at her head. The theory that he was made savage merely 
by her demands for money—that he was, in fact, moved principally 
by penuriousness, or by pecuniary desperation—will not, although 
the Chief Justice inclined to it, bear careful analysis. If Henry Wain- 
wright lad feared only attacks on his dwindling purse, he would 
simply have refused to open it, Harriet Lane’s legal claim upon him 
being nothing beyond a small demand for the maintenance of the 
children, which, poor as he had become, he could have easily 
satisfied. Be it observed that he had never been actually with- 
out cash for small expenses, treating his acquaintance, for ex- 
ample. readily; and that he had not been poor long enough to 
weig! money by sixpences, for when arrested he offered the two 
policemen, what must have seemed a great sum to all three, 
£20) to allow him to escape. It was not for the sake of the 
money. but for the sake of his standing in the world in which he 
moyerl, that he committed murder, He could not, it may be, 
bear that his respectable wife, employer, and friends should know 
his car-cr; or, as is more probable, he could not,endure that the 
girls aud loose friends he treated and took out for drives 


shoul despise him, as a man acting the character of a ‘ man | 
of pleasure ” without a penny to satisfy the daily claims of his | 


misties The unhappy woman. sensitive about her child- 


ren. scnsitive perhaps also, like most of her class, about her | 


person! comfort and position—she had boasted to her mother of 
“ beine kept like a lady "—kept importuning him for her allow- 
ance. ev'ling on him sometimes twelve times in a month; and at 
last, as her trinkets disappeared, and privation stared her in the 
face, while he, though secretly ruined, still looked comfortable, 
and wis going about amusing himself, threatened to tell her story 
to the world. Why a man living Henry Wainwright's life should 
have «o feared the loss of his respectability is not explained, but 
he dit fear it, it may be from dread that his popularity among 
the women he consorted with would be destroyed, it may be from 
dread of his wife, till—after threatening Harriet Lane with suicide, 
perha;s honestly, for the police thought he intended it after 
his arrest, perhaps only histrionically—he either formed a plot 
for her murder, or on a sudden decision fired the revolver he had 
bouglt, when intending either to commit or to act a suicide, at 
her head. In either case, the exceptional side of his character 
instantly came out. This man, so sensitive to exposure, must 
have had nerves of iron, a callousness proof to any mental 
torture not inflicted by depreciating eyes, and therefore not 
directly assailing his own vanity,—the vanity, as we imagine, of 
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an engrossing topic of conversation. | 


(1 Jecember 4, 18 


»part of a Brummagem Don Giovanni among ballet. 
girls. He felt no repulsion for his own handiwork. He buried his 
victim in a spot which he knew he must hourly pass oyer, and 
endured for twelve months incessant comments upon the Smell] 


which, as he knew, arose from his victim's too-shallow graye 


1 


So little moved were his nerves, that in that long time 
he never made an attempt to conceal the smell by 
deepening the grave, or removing the body, and never felt the 
necessity for further concealment until the warehouse was about 
| to pass into other hands. ‘The smell, which must have seemed to 
him to last amiraculous time, would then, he knew, attract a danger. 
ous attention. ‘Then, indeed, he moved the body, adopting meang 
which strike a whole country with horror, but which seemed to 
him as natural as if he were removing any other package requiring 
to be divided,—so little unusual that he took no careful precautions, 
bought too little American cloth, covered his packages carelessly, 
| prepared no story about the smell —for the remark that the pareel 
| must contain hair came from Stokes—asked a workman of whoge 
| character he knew little—or, as it proved, nothing—to help 
|him in his porterage, and accidentally meeting Alice Day, 
actually asked her to take a drive with him, and so relieve the 
tedium of the way. That incident reveals to its depths the 
character of the man, so little touched as well as so little 
alarmed, that with that horrid burden at his feet he could 
jthink of pleasant companionship as pleasant. All sorts 
of motives have been suggested for this astounding act—even 
that he intended to kill Alice Day—but we believe this to be the 
| simplest and truest explanation. The man, in fact, from mental 
| constitution, was assailable only through a single foible,—the 
vanity which has so often been found governing men as brave, as 
| self-controlled, and as conscienceless as he. We might extend 
| proofs of his callousness by mentioning little details, like his ex- 
| planation of the parcel to the police, but we should only disgust our 
| readers. His demeanour in Court was all of a piece with this view 
| of his mind. ‘To bethe centre of observation, even as a criminal on 
| trial for his life, was probably not displeasing to him; he remained 
self-possessed, and even jaunty, throughout—though he shook a 
little, it is said, as the Judge recapitu'ated the evidence—and at 
last, when hope was gone, resolved to put himself as straight as he 
| could in the eyes of any who might be still unconvinced by a burst of 
| self-assertion, which he retained nerve enough to make dramati- 
cally effective in form. It was characteristic of the man, that in 
this supreme moment he thanked his counsel with a sort of cordial 
ease which he felt became him; that he would have thanked the 
Judge, but for a reminder, which the keen-eyed old man of the 
world felt was becoming necessary, that he was “‘ not to make a 
speech,”—not to show off ; and that he spoke of his victim's body 
as ‘‘these remains,” not admitting for a moment the hostile theory 
of their identity. He probably feared death not at all,—what he 
feared was his fellow-men, and for him the privacy of his execution 
takes away half its terrors. 

Of Thomas Wainwright we have nothing to say, except to point 
out the marvellous fairness of his trial. There can be no doubt of 
the bitter prejudice existing in the public mind against him, asa 
man who might have aided in a great crime without any motive 
intelligible even to criminals —who was, in fact, callously light as 
his brother was callously heavy — and yet what a trial he received! 

| Every point in his favour was pressed to the uttermost. He was 
defended by Mr. Moody as if he had been a near friend, and 
| with an ability equal to any that wealth or position could have 
| secured, The Attorney-General admitted every point that could 


| 





| he admitted, and the Lord Chief Justice placed the theory most 
| favourable to the accused in the strongest light. In a French 
; Court probably nothing could have saved him, but in an 
| English one, under that pale white light, it was seen that 
}his conduct before the murder was reconcilable with inno- 
Jeence of murder ; that a doubt existed which only he or his 
brother could solve, and he received its fullest benefit. It is 
well that it should be so, even if the guilty sometimes escape— 
a result we have no intention of affirming in this case—and that 
in the only cases of crime in which our law inflicts an irreversible 
penalty the accused should receive a trial so calm, so patient, 80 
lenient, that the consciences of all engaged are clear that to the 
utmost strain of human capacity justice has been done. The 
magnitude of the penalty secures for murderers in England, not 
immunity, but precisely such a trial as the innocent might desire. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD ON RIGHT AND WRONG. 
| gyrase CLIFFORD has contributed a remarkably 
lucid paper to the new number of the Fortnightly Review 
on “ Right and Wrong, and the Scientific Ground of their Dis- 
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tinction,” which states with admirable force and definiteness of | applicability of praise and blame, we may see by this, ¢! 


outline, his view of the true conditions and the foundation of 
morality. That view appears to us as far removed as it is well 

ssible to be from the true one; and were it not that Mr. 
Clifford evidently regards his paper as a vigorous blow struck at 
his opponents, those who regard the freedom of the will as a 
condition of moral action, and who believe in a moral law which 
promotes indeed, but is not adapted merely to promote, the tem- 
poral well-being of the society it governs, would be tempted to 


think that there could be no better recipe against the errors of | 


Mr. Clifford’s creed, than a careful study of Mr. Clifford's essay. 


False as it is that the perfect clearness of an idea is a guarantee | 


of its truth, it certainly is very frequently either a guarantee of 
its truth or a guarantee of its falsehood, and perhaps the latter is 
the next best thing to the former, considering the great attrac- 


tion of the human mind for the ambiguous,—an attraction which | 


leads it to hesitate between truth and error. 

Mr. Clifford could not be clearer than he is. 
responsibility, he makes it evident that he regards circums!ances 
as being ‘‘ responsible ” 


it determines. 


responsible for what they determine. He would not say that the 


paper on which he writes is morally responsible for the whiteness | 
of the effect on the eye of the writer, for he prudently limits moral | 


responsibility to responsibility accompanied by consciousness. | 
| senting a curious parody on the inner meaning of rig): and 


But he explicitly maintains that the word ‘responsible ’ is rightly 
used of mere circumstances, though it then expresses only part of 
the sense which belongs to it when applied to a conscious agent. 
“ Suppose,” he says, ‘‘I have a number of punches of various 


shapes, some square, some oblong, some oval, some round, and | 
Whe re 


I may punch the hole may be fixed by any kind of circum- , 


that I am going to punch a hole in a piece of paper. 


stances, but the shape of the hole depends on the punch 
I take. May we say that the punch is responsible for the 
shape of the hole, but not for the position of it? It may be 


said that this is not the whole of the meaning of the word | 


even in its lowest sense; that it ought never 


‘responsible, 
Still, this is part of its 


to be used except of a conscious agent. 


meaning ; if we regard an event as determined by a variety of | 


circumstances, a man’s choice being among them, we say that he 
is responsible for just that choice which is left him by the other 
circumstances.” And Professor Clifford goes on to make it per- 
fectly evident that even when he adds the adjective ‘ morally,” 
and speaks of a man as morally responsible for such actions only 
as he does consciously, and his tendency to do or refrain from 
which might be altered by human praise or blame, he is still 
using the word ‘responsible’ in the same sense. Ie does not at 
all mean that the man, being what he was, and the circumstances 
being what they were, the action could have been different, but 
only that the action was due to the man’s character and conscious- 
ness in just the same way as the shape of the hole was due to 
the shape of the punch. If you want to make the action the same 
or different on some future occasion, you must, by the proper 
and judicious use of praise or blame, and reward or punishment, 
give an additional constancy or a new modification to the 
character; just as if you want the shape of the hole to 
be the same or different, you must take care to secure uni- 
formity or difference in the shape of the punch you use to 
make it. And it is clear that Mr. Clifford would dispense 
‘praise’ and ‘blame’ from the non-natural motive which has 
always been adopted, and indeed has necessarily been adopted, by 
his school of thought as the only legitimate one,—that is, not 
from any regard to the past, which, having been absolutely 
determinate, is not really the proper object of anything but like 
or dislike,—totally different things from ‘praise’ and ‘ blame,’ 
—but solely with relation to the future, which praise or blame 
may be expected to modify. For he says of moral actions, as 
understood by the free-willists, ‘I find myself unable to con- 
ceive any distinct sense in which responsibility” [Professor Clifford 
uses responsibility, of course, as already explained] ‘could apply in 
this case ; nor do I see at all how it could be reasonable to use 
praise or blame. If the action does not depend on the character, 
what is the use of trying to alter the character?” The reply is, 
of course, that praise and blame are not primarily moral medicines, 
used to produce a better condition of moral health, but involun- 
tary moral judgments on past actions which might have been other- 
wise; and that praise and blame are as inapplicable, therefore, to 
actions considered as absolutely determinate, as they are to the 
shape of the punch, or the circumstances of space and time. How 
untrue to psychological fact Mr. Clifford is in his test for the 


that, praise 
and blame are often withheld by true moral insight where they 
would very powerfully affect the future formation of the char- 


acter, and alter it in the right direction, solely on the ground 
that they are inapplicable to the past, and not therefore «csr rved. 
You do not praise a child who in your opinion had no struggle 
to do right, even though praise, if given, would be likely to 


make it do right again; and you withhold the praise for a very 
simple reason, that you do not believe it to have deserved praise. 
And nothing can show more clearly than this does, that praise 
and blame are not applicable at all to actions regarded as Jeter- 
minate before they were done, but only to actions for which, at 
the moment they were done, might have been substituted other 


worse or better actions. The whole use of praise and blame in 


| Mr. Mill’s and Mr. Clifford’s school of morality is an unreal and 


| 
In discussing | 


for that which they determine, in just the , 
sense in which he regards human choice as responsible for what | 
He does not, indeed, call circumstances morally | 





| community. 


indeed insincere use; these judgments being necessarily used in 
that school with a view to determining the drift of action in the 
future, whereas their natural use, the only use which the coumon 
usage of mankind approves, is by way of moral qualification of 
actions which might have been otherwise than they are. 

But Professor Clifford not only puts a thoroughly spurious 
meaning on ‘moral responsibility’ as the condition of al! right 
and wrong action, and the words ‘praise’ and ‘blame,'—but 
he lays down in this paper the basis of a scientific foun|.tion 
of right and wrong, entirely in keeping, no doubt, with his 
conception of moral responsibility, and, thcrefore, also pre- 


wrong, as it is understood, we venture to say, by ninety-uine 
people in every hundred. Right and wrong actions mean, to 
Professor Clifford, the sort of actions which tend to increase or 
diminish the true prosperity of the community in which an iudi- 
vidual lives, as distinguished from his own individual pros)»: rity. 
And the way in which this loyalty to the community has elaborated 
a conscience, has been by the ordinary path of ‘natural selection,’ 
—no community having succeeded in enduring, without having 
also succeeded in inspiring its individual members with this deep 


inherited loyalty to the interests of that community. [ni all 
, eases of conflicting interests between the individua! and 
the community, we understand Professor Clifford to hold 


that ‘the conscience’ simply represents the voice of the com- 
munity speaking in the individual, and protesting azainst 
his preference of his own welfare to the welfare of the whole 
Where, however, various lesser and greater circles 
of social life, like the family and the nation, put forward cou {licting 
claims which fight against each other in the mind, Mr, Clifford 
holds that there can be no general rule of right and wrong. ++ We 
have to choose the less of two evils; but this is not rig!t alto- 


gether in the same sense in which it is right to speak the truth. 


There is something wrong in the circumstances that we sould 
have to choose an evil at ali. -'The actual course to be pursued 
will vary with the progress of society; that evil which « first 
was greater will become less, and in a perfect society the cuflict 
will be resolved into harmony. But meanwhile these cases of 
exception must be carefully kept distinct from the straight{orward 
cases of right and wrong, and they always imply an obligntion to 
men. the circumstances, if we can.” No more candid confvssion, 
as it seems to us, of the utter inadequacy of the asserted distinction 
to cover the meaning of right and wrong, could be found thai this 


sentence. In the first place, if only an imperfect obligation ou be 
produced, wherever the desire for the well-being of a small » com- 
munity of which the individual is a member, comes into collisi:.. with 
that for the well-being of a wider community of which he is also a 
member, why is there not the same imperfectness of obligation where 
the desire for the well-being of the individual himself coi. s into 
collision with that for the well-being of the community? -\ capa- 
city for promoting individual self-interest must have been *: natu- 
rally selected,” even prior to the development of the feeling for 
the interest of the community, and the earlier has a‘ least 
as good a claim as the later. The truth is that there 
is not, in Professor Clifford’s scientific foundation of ct'ics, 
even the glimmering of a rule of obligation at all. He 
shows that a certain class of sympathies identified with !inily, 
or clan, or nation actually does grow up, and that unless i: did, 
the family, or the clan, or the nation would not prosper. [Pat he 
does not give us the ghost of a reason why the wider sympathy 
ought to be preferred to the narrower, unless it happens to he strong 


enough to assert its own imperious authority over the narmower ; 


and he even admits that in case of a true collision of inter:sis, no 


ethical rule can be laid down, and that aH that can be done is to 


try to reduce as much as possible the conflict between the two ; 
and that in the meantime, ‘ that evil which at first was greater, 
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will become less,”—which means, we suppose, that if it were in one 
stage of society better, on the whole, to stick to the family 
and sacrifice the clan, and in another te stick to the clan 
and sacrifice the family, we might yet hope for a time in 
which the interests of family and clan would’ become identical. 
Very probably; in the meantime, what is the conscience to be 
guided by? And why is the individual to ignore his own claims 
in the moral mé/ée? If the family feeling rightly triumphs over the 
clannish feeling at one stage of social development, and the clan- 
nish feeling over the family feeling at another, and there is no 
clue to tell which is the triumph of the right, why not admit the 
same as to the conflicts between the individual interests and the 
interests of either family or clan? Clearly it is not the greater 
extent of the community which determines the obligation in Mr. 
Clifford's view, as he thinks the interests of the smaller commu- 
nity may sometimes be legitimately preferred. Why, then, may 
not the interests of the individual be legitimately preferred to 
thattof the family, in certain stages of family development? Mr. | 
Clifford suggests to us no shadow even of an answer, for the very | 
simple reason that he suggests no ground of moral obligation | 
throughout his theory at all, but only states the sorts of conflicts | 
of motives which demand a moral judgment,—a demand which | 
he docs not attempt to supply. Indeed, it is clearly false to say 
that it is the interest of the community struggling against the | 
interest of the individual, which produces the respect for | 
veracity, except towards the particular and often very limited | 
community directly implicated. If the true origin of the | 
conscience is the identification of the individual with the com- | 
munity in which he is brought up, the feeling of the ancient | 
civilised world that all outside it was barbarous, and ought to be 
sacrificed to the good of the inner pale of an intellectual nationality, 
was as right as the sacrifice of the individual to the same inner circle 
of national life was right. And if so, veracity towards the outer 
world, veracity towards the slaves and barbarians, is not | 
a duty at all, except so far as the formation of a habit of | 
veracity might have been expedient to foster the impulse | 
to be truthful with the higher-souled of a special race. In| 
this way, it is not veracity at all which is a duty, but only such | 
veracity as helps on the development of a specialrace. If that be | 
an account of the moral obligation of veracity, it is equally an 
account of the moral obligation of feudalism, while feudalism | 
favoured the development of society; and veracity only differs 
from feudalism in this,—that it is applicable in a growing 
degree to each successive stage of socicty, while feudalism was 
The truth is, that Mr. Clifford does | 


applicable only to one. 
not give the least account of the origin of obligation, but only of 
the historical origin of a particular propensity to which, sooner or 
later, obligation somehow attaches. A theory of moral obligation 
is not to be found in his essay. He expressly refrains from saying 
that it is always our duty to aid cither the smaller social group 
against the larger, or the larger against the smaller; indeed he 


leaves the whole moral problem to be solved after his account of 
the origin of that problem has been admitted, Ilas he really once 
asked himself why a particular action or motive is right or 
wrong? Has he not been content to ask himself why a par- 
ticular action or motive comes to be regarded with favour by one 


or more generations of thinking men ? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ree Sa 
THE BISHOP OF MANCIIESTER’S “TALKS.” 

(TO THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR “j 
Sim,—Your truly admirable remarks respecting the sayings rather 
than the doings of our worthy Bishop, together with his Lordship’s 
reply, have naturally attracted much attention down here. Will 
you accept a few words on the subject from one who, as you can 
gather, has had exceptional opportunities of forming a judgment 
regarding the public career of the best-watched Bishop on the 
Bench? I will not be prolix. For much argument, I will, with 

your permission, substitute one fact. 

These occasional talks or conversations of Dr. Fraser’s,—are 
they necessary, do they do good? Let us say, Sir, if they do 
good, they are necessary. This will simplify matters. 

By the force of “accident, that unspiritual god,” I was present 
at one of these extemporised conversations. It was in this way. 
Alighting from the train at London Road, I noticed that something 
was doing—or rather, expected—more than ordinary in the large | 
area of the Goods Department to the right. ‘ What is it?” I 
asked. ‘The Bishop is going to address the men.” Not having | 





heard one of these addresses before, I was glad to seize the 
opportunity thus casually presented. 

The subject chosen by his Lordship was a very simple one,— 
temperance, temperance of life. Having first deprecated any ide, 
on the part of his listeners, who, laying down their tools where 
they were working, came flocking round the platform (an ordinary 
railway-van), that he, the speaker, was intruding, or that he wag 
there without having been asked to come, the Bishop proceeded 
to draw the picture of two homes,—one that of an intemperate, the 
other that of a sober man. It was from the life. And what eyer 
might have been the case at first, I will vouch for the fact that 
ere the brief twenty minutes’ address was half finished, there wag 
not a face that was not riveted on that of the earnest man who 
was speaking. ‘The silence was absolute, and many eyes were 


/moist. Your correspondent, who has had the pleasure (and the 
pain) of listening to the foremost speakers of the day, had never 


heard anything like this before; and he came away with the unalter. 
able conviction that such a man, addressing such assemblies, in 
such a manner, and on such subjects, was doing not only a useful, 
but a holy work. Moreover, as all clap-trap and sensationalism 
were studiously avoided, there could be no doubt—such was hig 
conviction—that the effects of these friendly interviews between 
bishop and artisan would be both permanent and real.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ex-Eprror. 





THE LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—Once more, and very reluctantly, I am obliged to ask for 
admission to your columns, that I may endeavour to assuage the 
**pain” which your correspondent, the Rev. G. D. Haughton, 
fecls at having to write as he has written on the subject of Bishop 
Wilberforce. Will your correspondent allow me to suggest that, 
however inadvertently, he has confused two different things,— 
intellectual error, real or supposed, and moral obliquity of a very 
serious description ? 

1. Take Mr. Haughton’s first illustration of the Bishop's “ want 
of sincerity.” Your correspondent contends that as an earnest 


| opponent of slavery, the Bishop ought to have sympathised with 


the North during the great American Civil War. Certainly he 
ought to have done so, if he was convinced that the Northern 
cause was simply the cause of opposition to slavery. But what if 
he was not convinced of this? ‘* Mere shallowness or insincerity !” 
exclaims your correspondent. Very well; then—not to discuss 
the worth of this peremptory dilemma—* shallowness” is, at 
least, a possible explanation. Everybody cannot be profound on 


| intricate questions of foreign politics, and Bishop Wilberforce’s 


‘‘ shallowness” was shared by some of the ablest men in this 
country, although your correspondent and “ the noble Lancashire 
operatives were not so deceived.” But, at any rate, “shallowness” 
is one thing ; and “ insincerity” is another, and much more serious, 
Unless your correspondent ean show that the Bishop was untrue 
to his convictions as to the real character of the struggle, the 
suggestion of insincerity is an unworthy slander. 

I am not discussing the historical question ; the Bishop’s judg- 
ment may have been, probably it was, at least partly at fault. 
History will probably say that the Northern enthusiasm, which 


| did and endured so much and so well, was, in reality, composed of 


some very base as well as of some very splendid ingredients ; that 
the vulgar * lust of dominion ” did contribute to form it, no less 
truly than did a noble impatience of slavery; and that the enthu- 
siasm of the Lancashire operatives was as one-sided as was the 
judgment of their aristocratic critics. An error of judgment was 


surely possible enough in such a subject matter, but if there was 


one, why should your correspondent read into it an “ affectation 
not to see the issue ” and a “‘ swinging with the tide? ” 

2. Then as to the Irish-Church debate and the See of Win- 
chester. It so happens that before the second debate came on, | 
asked the Bishop what he should do. We said that, after con- 
sideration, he did not mean to take part in it. Not that he had 
changed his opinion since the debate on Mr. Gladstone's Resolu- 


‘tions, but he did not think that further resistance would really 
| help the Irish Church. Its future settlement could now be best 


promoted by friends who refrained from prolonging an irritating 


opposition to a measure which the deliberate judgment of the 


country had rendered inevitable. Here, again, the Bishop’s judg- 
ment may have been quite wrong. But when your correspondent 
explains how a “Hebrew prophet™” would have acted, he suggests 
a moral rather than an intellectual contrast. As I read the lives 
of ‘‘ Hebrew prophets,” say, of Jeremiah, I observe that while they 
are continuously true to the principles they advocate, they do 
what they can for the divine cause under very varying circum- 
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aapett. Had Bishop Wilberforce seconded Bishop 'Thirlwall’s 
advocacy of the Disestablishment of the Jrish Church, your 
eorrespondent’s case would have been stronger than it is. When, 
however, 
Wilberforce’s promotion to the See of Winchester “the 
wages of dishonour "—in plain terms, as the covenanted price 


as 


paid by Government fora silence which was dishonourable in a man | 
of Bishop Wilberforce’s convictions—I invite him eiiherto prove | 


his point or to retract the assertion. Never was the fallacy of 
post hee, ergo propter hoc, more aptly illustrated than by this 
imagined relation between the Bishop's silence and his promotion. 
Government, at least in the House of Lords, wanted something 
more than silence. And the Bishop’s promotion, after all, 
amounted to little more than a change of residence. When your 
correspondent asserts that ‘‘ the Bishop had always a good eye for 
the main chance,” I should like to know upon what amount of 


personal acquaintance this general proposition is based. I take | 


Jeave emphatically to contradict it, and if your space sufficed, I 
could prove my contradiction convincingly. 

Your correspondent describes my sermon as an outrageous 
eulogy. The outrage was a deliberate one, I did not forget that 
I was speaking as God's minister, and that I have to answer for 
what I said. I said what I believe to be true. I make no pre- 
tensions to infallibility, and may well have been mistaken, but 
your correspondent has said nothing to make me think that this 
is the case. As I have already stated in your columns, I am per- 
sonally under no particular temptation to forget Bishop Wilber- 
force’s failings in the fervour of a rhapsodical eulogy, but your 
correspondent appears to me to be unable to distinguish at all 
accurately between a possibly erring understanding and a cer- 
tainly bad heart.—l am, &c., 

Christ Church, November 27. II. P. Lippoy. 

P.S.—When your correspondent expresses so peremptory an 
opinion as to the real motives of the North in the American 
struggle, has he not forgotten the subjoined declaration, agreed 
to in the extra Session of Congress called immediately after the 
Battle of Bull's Run, on July 22, 1861 ?— 

“That war should be conducted solely for the purpose of preserving 
the Union and maintaining the supremacy of the Federal Constitution 
and laws, without impairing the dignity, equality, and rights of the 
States or of individuals, and that when this was done the war should 
cease, * 

Probably this resolution of Congress does not represent the entire 
sentiment of the Northern Americans even at that time. 
ought to dispose of Mr. Haughton’s imputation of ‘shallowness 
or insincerity * to those Englishmen who, it thus appears, were 


only repeating, on this side of the Atlantic, the language of the | which beset them. 


| 


American Legislature itself. 
THE FELSTED TRUSTEES. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPecraTor.”] 

Sir,—I read the letter of “The Chairman of the Trustees” of 
Felsted, in your columns, with a feeling of utter bewilderment. 
I had stated that I was asked to give a testimonial under cireum- 
stances which made the suggestion an insult. ‘The whole incident 
isburnt in on my own memory. The members of my family | 
remind me that on the very same day I related it to them, with 
the remark ‘that the Chairman looked very uncasy while the 
proposal was being. made to me.” Lastly, I find that the | 
Trustees’ Clerk, who was himself present on that occasion, 
writing on their behalf, and presumably under instructions 
from them, so far from denying my account, as he had 
every motive for doing, virtually admits it, by an attempt at 
justification, with which you have already dealt as it deserved. 
And the Chairman the with 
what reads like a categorical denial of my allegation in toto. 
“TI most positively affirm, however,” he says, “that this proposal | 
never was made by the Trustees.” Linight well be puzzled. But | 
soon a light began to break in on me. Is the essence of this very 
positive denial, which seems to impute to me a deliberate false- 
hood, to be found in the last three words? Does it go merely to 
the point of the responsibility of the ‘Trustees, as a body, for a | 
Suggestion made by the lips of one ot their number? If so, | 
leave it to those who are familiar with the proceedings of such 
bodies to say whether a proposal made in the course of a formal 
meeting, by one member of a Board, in presence and hearing of 
the other members, without a syllable of dissent from any one of 


now appears on secene, 


them, must not be taken as made with the consent of the whole. | only to the lighter charges already visited by the ‘mild censure 
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did the Trustees mean to do, if I had been weak and wicked enough 
to assent to the proposal? If they meant in that case to sanction 
the course proposed, their complicity is clear: if they did not, 
why did they allow the proposal to be made at all ? 

If my second interpretation of the Chairman's denial be the 
right one, was it, I ask him, fair and candid to use an ambiguous 
form of expression which might be taken to mean so much more ? 
If, on the other hand, his denial bears the fuller sense, is it fair 
and candid for a body of Trustees to allow their Clerk to put 
forth to the public a statement in their name, while they reserve 
to themselves individually the right to throw him over and tell a 
different tale? Whichever alternative the Chairman accepts, the 
public, I think, will hardly hold his conduct worthy of an arch- 
| divinity of the new cu/tus of Trasteeship.—I am, Sir, &e., 
| Tlyndford House, Easthourne, Nov. 30, Wa. S. Gricnox. 


| (To Tue Epiror oF Tue “Sprcrator.”) 

Sm,—I gather from your editorial note to my letter on the 
subject of Mr. Grignon’s dismissal that in striving to be brief, I 
became obscure. I will endeavour to make my meaning more 
clear. The imputations alluded to in the letter of the Clerk to 
the Trustees are not those described—and wrongly, I assert, de- 
scribed—in Mr, Grignon’s pamphlet (p. 6). 

I endeavoured to show this by stating that, of the two charges 
set prominently forth by Mr Grignon, the one was disproved, 
the other existed only in his imagination, or at any rate, was not 
brought to the notice of the Trustees. I did not add, as perhaps 
I should have done, that there were other charges, besides that of 
drunkenness, brought by Mr. Jones against Mr. Grignon; and it 
is to these charges or imputations that I believe the Clerk to the 
Trustees refers. 

What these charges were, I do not think it necessary to state ; 
suffice it to say, that the evidence in support of them fully 
justified the mild censure which so excited the indignation of Mr. 
Grignon. My object will be gained, if 1 succeed in making it 
plain that it was not the wish or intention of the Trustees to 
keep suspended so long over Mr. Grignon’s head, and to revive 
now, charges of so grave a nature as those mentioned in his 
pamphlet. 

You, Sir, have strongly condemned the course pursued by the 
Trustees, and have more than questioned the motives by which 
they were actuated, and have spoken in very severe terms of the 








But it | 





| buildings a comp 


| standing in the school. 
| Ilouse-Steward, as well as the Clerk to the Trustees. 
| this state of affairs led to perpetual squabbles and constant com- 


| for their immediate settlement. 


patience was somewhat exhausted? Am I not right in saying 
| are : 
| that their position was a difficult one ? 


| lot of ordinary mortals to 


injustice as well as the unfitness for their office which, in your 
opinion, has been displayed by them. I[ ask you, in common 
justice, to consider the very exceptional nature of the difficulties 
Reduced, as they were, to a mere quorum by 
no fault of their own, but in spite of their applications to the 
Charity Commissioners to add to their number, the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the schou! would more than sufficiently have 
taxed their energies, even with the cordial co-operation of the 
IIead Master; precluded, as they were, from all friendly inter- 
course with him, is it to be wondered at if they found their task 
almost impracticable? Nor is this all. Within the school- 
lete anarchy prevailed. ‘The Head Master was 
not on speaking terms with the only Assistant-Master of any 
IIe was on equally bad terms with the 
Naturally 


plaints, all of which were submitted to the Trustees, with a demand 


Is it to be wondered at if their 


I will 
now only add that my experience as trustee of an endowed school 


But I have encroached already too much on your space. 


has taught me that the duties of the post I occupy are such that 
they ought not to be lightly undertaken. In the present disturbed 
state of the relations between governing bodies, head masters, 


| and assistant-masters, trustees are called upon to exercise more 


tact, energy, firmness, and endurance than it usually falls to the 
possess. —I am, Sir, &e., 
Tue Cuamnan or THE Trustees. 


[‘*The Chairman of the Trustees ” makes no excuse at all for the 


| one circumstance which we have most strongly denounced,—the 


dismissal of a Head Master without ever giving him notice that 
his dismissal was under consideration. Morcover, if the reference 


to the further investigation of Mr. Jones's charges had relation 


” 


I beg further to put to the Chairman this crucial question,—what of the Trustees, it was unworthy of them to propose bringing 


Ciheetitee 


* Quoted in “ Uni 
London: Simpkin 





ler which King, Benzonian ?" a Challenge, by H. Bragg, p. 29. 
and Marshall. 1869, 


them up again a year and a half after date; and it was most 
inconsiderate not to state expressly that they referred only to 
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. . . r . vr . . ~ Wie 
matters not involving grave moral accusations. Were not all the anything the Victoria Institute may do tends to aid ip dig 
Assistant-Masters but one with Mr. Grignon? and were not the covering it, the Institute will not have worked in vain.—I am 

a ‘ al . +e > J 
House-Steward and the Clerk to the Trustees, with whom he was _ Sir, &c., 


at issue, one and the same person ?—Ep, Spectator.] 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND * VISITORS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—With reference to the suggestion in last week’s Spectator, 


Commissioners, it may be well to give a little explanation. 


F. Perrie, Hon, See, 





rOnTS tk. 


SHELLEY’S DEATH. 


[“ A little while ago, there died at Spezzia an old sailor, who in his 
that in future Endowed-School schemes no appeal should ever last confession to the priest (whom he told to make it public) stateg 
be allowed to Bishops, and that appeals should lie to special that he was one of the crew that rau down t 

Williams, which was done under the 
; d . | Was on board with lots of money. T 
In the select number of schools which come under the Public | put to board her and murder Byron.’ 


wo 
r 






Schools Act, there is no appeal of any kind. The provinces of Daughter, published in the * Times” of Wednesday, December i, 1875,] 


the Governing Bodies and of the Ilead Masters are defined, and | 
each are supreme in their own sphere. Of course, on questions 
of legal construction, the Courts of Law are open to all parties. 

In all other endowed schools, certain special powers were by the | 
Endowed Schools Act assigned to the Charity Commissioners. | 
In other respects, the Endowed Schools Commissioners are left 
free to frame the schemes. As a fact, till the latter period of our 
existence, we framed our schemes on the model, just referred to, 
of the Public Schools Act. Afterwards, so strong a feeling was 
shown by the general body of Assistant-Masters in favour of an 
appeal to the Governing Body, in the event of a Head Master 
exercising his power of dismissal, that in our latter schemes we 
admitted such a provision. It is that which Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen intends to move Parliament to impose on all the public 
schools, 

I do not know what our successors have done,—I should expect 
to find that they have continued as we did; at all events, I feel 
sure they have constituted no appeal from Governing Bodies. 

The power of the Bishop, previous to recent legislation, was 
mainly in him as Visitor, which he was very often in old endow- 
ments. The Felsted case, which is under the old law, is rather a 
peculiar one in this respect. The ordinary power of a Visitor, I 
need not say, is simply to enforce the observance of Statutes. 

The Public Schools Act says nothing about Visitors. The 
Endowed Schools Act empowered the Commissioners to transfer 
visitatorial functions from whomsoever had them to the Crown, to 
be exercised through the Charity Commissioners. This direction we | 
hold to be virtually obligatory, and we invariably followed it, and | 
so, I should conjecture, have our successors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hayley, Stourbridge, November 30. LYTTELTON, 





MADEIRA. 
(To THE EpitOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Str,—In your issue of August 7, in reviewing an article in| 
Fraser's Magazine, on the Island of Madeira, you say :—* The | 
island, geologically speaking, is too young for residence. ‘There | 
has not been time or opportunity, Madeira never having been 
part of the continent, for nature to clothe itself. There is, 
especially in the southern portion, a striking deficiency of trees | 
and wild flowers.” | 

In the old Portuguese chronicle, ‘‘ Vidado Infante D. Henrique,” | 
it is stated that when, in the year 1419, the Portuguese discovered 
and colonised this island, it was so thickly covered with trees that 
they despaired of ever clearing it with the axe, and therefore set 
fire to the forests, which continued to burn for seven years. One | 
effect of this mode of clearing the ground was to make the soil so 
fertile, that the colonists called it a bad year when their wheat did | 
not return them sixty-fold. 

The very name of ‘‘ Madeira” (the Portuguese word for ‘ timber”’) 
was derived from this superabundance of trees.—I am, Sir, &c., 

READER. 





THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE AND THE ANTIQUITY 
OF MAN. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—With regard to a paper on the antiquity of man by Mr. 
Pattison, to which you refer in your last issue, may I be per- 
mitted to mention that when the essay in question was offered to 
the Victoria Institute, although Mr. Pattison is not a member, 
yet, acting in the spirit of the first object of the Society (directing 
the “impartial investigation” of subjects), the Council consented 
to name a day for the paper to be read and considered by the 
members and their friends? When it is published, with the dis- 
cussion, I believe the Institute will be given as much credit for 
impartiality, as when it sought to gather together those who 
held the most opposite opinions on the flint-implement question. 
The truthin regard to these and many other philosophical and 
scientific subjects is what the world wishes to arrive at, and if; 


Wuar! And it was so! Thou wert then 
Death-stricken from behind, 
O heart of hearts! and they were men, 
That rent thee from mankind! 
Greedy hatred chasing love, 
As a hawk pursues a dove, 
Till its soft feathers float upon the careless wind. 


Loathed life! that I might break the chain 
Which links my kind with me, 
To think that human hands for gain 
Should have been turned ’gainst thee,— 
Thee that would have given thine all 
For the poor, the sick, the thrall, 
And weighed thyself as dross, ‘gainst their felicity! 


We deemed that Nature, jealous grown, 
Withdrew the glimpse she gave, 
In thy bright genius, of her own,— 
And, not to slay, but save, 
That she timely took back thus 
What had been but lent to us, 
Shrouding thee in her winds, and lulling ‘neath her wave. 


For it seemed meet thou should’st not long 
Toss on life’s fitful billow, 
Nor sleep ‘mid mounds of silenced wrong 
Under the clay-cold willow: 
tather that thou should’st recline 
Amid waters crystalline, 
The sea-shells at thy feet, and sea-weed for thy pillow. 


We felt we had no right to keep 
What never had been ours ; 
That thou belongédst to the deep, 
And the uncourted hours ; 
That thou earthly no more wert 
Than the rainbow’s melting skirt, 


The sunset’s fading bloom, and midnight’s shooting showers. 


And, thus resigned, our empty hands 
Surrendered thee to thine, 
Thinking thee drawn by kindred bands 
Under the swirling brine, 
Playing there on new-strung shell, 
Tuned to Ocean’s mystic swell, 
Thy lyrical complaints and rhapsodies divine. 
3ut now to hear no Naiad dared 
Submerge thee with her smile, 
And thy bland Mother would have spared 
Thee to us yet awhile, 
But for ghouls in human mould, 
Ravaging the seas for gold,— 
Oh! this blots out the heavens, and makes mere living vile! 
Yet, yet, thy life presaged such death, 
And it was meet that they, 
Who poisoned, should have quenched, thy breath, 
Who slandered thee, should slay ; 
That thy spirit, long the mark 
Of the dagger drawn in dark, 
Should by the ruffian’s stroke be ravished from the day. 
And sooth “twas well thou should’st not want 
The martyr’s useful name. 
Our victim thus becomes our yaunt, 
Thy glory mends our shame ; 
Living with the dead that are 
Near to us, because so far, 
Upon whose forehead shines the unsetting star of Fame! 
ALFreD AUSTIN. 
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— - | figures of Sirocco and Simoom ; while Water's spangled train is 
B O O K S. | held fast by the icy spur of Winter; and Grandmother Earth 
— | groans under the weight of armfuls and cornucopie of babies, 
MRS. MUNDI AT HOME.* | Rain, Dew, Snow, and Hail, arriving in chariots of cloud, 
A new picture-book by Walter Crane is always welcome. His have a picture to themselves, and the more conspicuous 
name is a guarantee for good art and good humour, and the familiar | heavenly bodies have their fitting personifications. Luna 
pird-mark at the corner of his page may be regarded as a stamp | comes in her crescent carriage, driven by an owl and drawn 
of sterling metal, like the now historic insignia of Leech in his | by bats. In dealing with the planets, the artist cleverly adapts to 
pottle, Thackeray’s pair of spectacles, or the older but still living | modern character and costume the several types laid down for 
autograph of venerable George Cruikshank. Mr. Crane’s square, | him in the Greek mythology, and makes this union a vehicle for 
coloured volumes have for years past been a source of admira- some telling hits. Venus, in the fashion of the day, reclines on 
tion and delight no less to parents than to children. Prudent the arm of General Mars, who enters the room with a military 
economists, warned by rapid wear and tear, buy them with can- | nonchalance which is truly British, and a dress agreeably com- 
yas-backed pages; but a more far-seeing providence suggests the pounded of classic armour and the uniform of the Queen's Regula- 
laying-by of an extra copy of each, that we may have something to | tions. Jupiter, as the Thunderer, typifies the Times, with a pen 
Jook and laugh at and enjoy in oldage. For what, for example, can | for his bolt, champion belts of money articles and latest telegrams 
be more perennially grotesque and comic than the painted story | bound round his middle, and a plentiful fringe of advertisements 
of the celebrated family of little pigs, the first of whom went to) to his tunic. A double eye-glass on his nose makes a great show 
market, while the fifth cried ‘wee !” with its ingenious finale of | of speculation, but the eyes behind it are closed as if in sleep ; 
the domestic circle seated expectant of roley-poley round a and for the bird of Jove we have a truculent-looking goose, with 
palmate supper table, like four fingers and a thumb! What can | the all-important scissors by his side, doubtless intended for the sub- 
be more impossibly real and seamanlike than laconic Captain Duck, | editorial philosopher who devotes his intellect to the summation 
who said ‘* Quack !” when his fairy ship set sail, with its active | of old people’s ages. Mercury follows as a young athlete, with a pair 
crew of white mice and its cargo of almonds and raisins! But} of prize sculls on his caduceus, and Bell's Life in the pocket of 
Mr. Crane is not a mere caricaturist. He is an admirable draughts- | his Ulster coat, which, standing open, is, with a quaint conceit, 
man, with a rare feeling of grace of line and sculpturesque | graduated down the two fronts like a mercurial thermometer. 
dignity of form, which often combine with his keen sense of | Urania introduces our leading poets, and old Saturn, with his ring 
humour in giving a charm to his handiwork. In his framed | on his head, busies himself with the Saturday Review. Captain 












drawings, in public exhibitions, he shows a taste for allegory and 
for the illustration of classic fable, but in them does small justice 
to the above qualities, perhaps from a deficient appreciation of 
certain natural effects, and possibly also from a narrowness of 
view as to the scope of pictorial art. But however that may be, 
he has in the work now before us hit upon a subject and a style 
ofart which exactly suit his genius, enabling him to indulge in the 
most telling form his taste for allegory and his spirit of fun } 
and at the same time, to give full play to his graceful fancy, and 
to his firm and facile pencil. 

This is a series of twenty-four outline compositions, in a style 
closely imitative of the decorative drawings on Etruscan vases. 


In the allegorical form of a perpetual Dance of Life, they bring | 
| labelled “* ‘Turkey ” and ‘ Bosnia,” are seen in collision on the 


before us the chief phenomena and the daily and yearly course 





Boyton, as a triton, precedes old Admiral Neptune, while Captain 
Nares follows in the rear as custodian of the Pole Star. In the 
Signs of the Zodiac, which form a border to this print, we have 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey as the Twins; and by way of Lion, 
Dr. Kenealy, armed with his fat umbrella, shakes the dew-drops 
from his mane. Sundry of the leading constellations are punned 


/upon in the next print; and then the artist, still combining 


grace with humour, shows us the four quarters of the 
globe, and baby Australia, in the arms of a kangaroo nurse, 
with a toy spade in his girdle, picking gold plums from his 
nugget-cake ; and then the nations of Europe, as half-a-dozen fair 


| ladies, of characteristic form and feature, who fall to pulling 


crackers at supper, while two effervescing champagne-bottles, 


of nature, together with the actual position of affairs on thie | table, the contents of the latter flying up to the ceiling, while 
sublunary sphere. To Mr. Crane’s sportive fancy, the ‘ Terres- | that of the former oozes away through the cork. Germany, a fine 
trial Ball,” rolling through recurrent seasons, suggests an uni-| young woman of the most powerful build, leads forward the 
versal dancing-party, first invited by Mrs. Mundi, and then kept | bending figure of Italy, while Russia appears in travelling costume, 
up ina continual whirl of dissipation, the same guests coming | with a guide to India in her hand. Fair England's rather meek- 
a going in alternate ain to the end of time. Within looking lion is contrasted with a more rampant lion of France, 
this general scheme, and upon this arena, he frames a mythology | M. Léon Gambetta; while two vulture-headed matadors, Alphonso 
f his m, availi imse reely of classic conceptions and Carlos, contend for the hard of disconsolate Spain. 
ven ‘ie an te pone doling ancient rat in| It will bite been seen that the circle in which Mrs. Mundi 
modern guise, depicting the permanent under present phases, | moves is decidedly aristocratic. In one instance, indeed, she did 
and garnishing the whole with quaint pleasantries that | Venture to send an invitation into a sphere of society somewhat 
belong to no particular age. Mrs. Mundi’s invitation lower than that of the lords ef creation, but it had to be de- 
embraces the entire universe, her assembly personifies all that! clined. 
is most conspicuous in matter and in space, and in the 
action of the drama are typified the various influences of the | 
forces of nature, the political condition of man, and the course It is true that the lower animals are in some measure represented 
of time. Chronos himself, in footman’s livery, and with his fore-| in the persons of the great and little Bear, but these are only 
lock powdered, ushers in the guests. Day and Night are the admitted as heavenly bodies, and even in that capacity they seem 
police at the door, and the winds and waves provide the music, | a little out of place, for although it is to be presumed they could 
Lord Sol, a full-blown “buck” of the first water, drives up his dance, we are tersely told that ‘‘ Ursa, the Major, behaved like a 
team of prancing horses, twenty-four in hand, melts Miss Snow brute,” and sure enough, there he is, growling over the supper- 
With the touch of his arm, and as he opens the ball, with gentle | table for buns. We venture to suggest, however, to Mrs. Mundi, 
Spring as his first partner, looks as gay and gallant a masquer as’ who is certainly a woman of the world, that in so cosmopolitan 
bluff larry himself. Summer, of course, receives his most a gathering, some further provision ought to be made for the 
marked attention, but he sets to Autumn, who at supper rest of the animal kingdom. Mr, Crane himself merely stands in 
“ keeps helping herself to the fruit,” where old Mr. Winter in his the corner. Let us hope that he will induce her to give a party 
turn gives the cold shoulder to timid Miss Spring. At the end to the birds, beasts, and fishes, if it be only in the servants’ hall. 
of the feast, the jolly lord is found to have subsided under the We can assure her that she would find our artist a most accom- 
Supper-table horizon,—‘* Not his fault,” as he said, ‘‘for the, plished master of the ceremonies. He has already marshalled the 
world had turned round.” But in the next scene he is birds and beasts of Noah’s Ark in alphabetical order, and by one 
Up again, with a misty look about the eyes, and making who so well appreciates the capabilities of nursery literature, the 
his morning call; while Aurora, fresh and bonny, trips ‘ Butterfly’s Ball and Grasshopper’s Feast” cannot long be allowed 
it merrily, and Lord and Lady Somnium take their depar- | to remain a dead-letter. 
ture. We are introduced to the four elements. Wild-fire, The pictures now before us are accompanied by a rhymed 
Comes flaming on his engine, drawn by fiery steeds, and sits at description, which more abounds in wit than poesy. For Mr. 
Supper as the central heat, ruling the roast ; the Queen of the Crane’s verses are apt to halt, he has sometimes to beat about for 
Air stirs light breezes with her fan between two suffocating | a rhyme, and shows but small appreciation of rhythm. We can- 
es ; . . . . 

not help thinking how elegant and sparkling the literary part of 
* Mrs. Mundi : | ° < fi - 
ee ea es es ae | such an undertaking would have become in the hands of a writer like 


*“ When the monkeys were asked, ‘twas wisely objected, 
Decent men from their stock long ago were selected.” 
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Planché. Moreover, if the volume should have to be rebound, we sug- 
gest that the pictures should be placed together atthe beginning or 
end, instead of being interpolated at random among the verses, 
so as to break the continuity without being at all adjusted to the 
parts of the text they illustrate. 

A mere verbal description can, however, convey no idea of the 
masterly way in which the things we have mentioned, and many 
others, are expressed in the drawings by the fewest possible lines, 
the graceful ease of the figures and flow of the drapery, and the 
skilful balance and unity of nearly all the groups. ‘The least suc- 
cessful, as a whole, is that in which Lord Sol is represented 


scenes, while his painful, squalid, and disgusting experiences ar 
half or wholly forgotten. 

Not only is the book of excellent substance and admirably 
put together, but the subject is one of unusual interest, It 
is not every enterprising tourist who can enter Asia at Poti 
on the Rion and quit the attractive region at Beyrout in 
Syria, after having fairly examined Georgia, driven through 
the more interesting districts of the mighty Caucasus, sailed 
| on the Caspian, crossed north-western Persia, and made his Way 
| by ‘Tabreez, Mosoul, Bagdad, Kerbela, and the Desert, to 
| Damascus. As this was the track of Baron yon Thielmann and 


| 


driving his drag. The perspective view of the twelve pair of | his comrades, the reader will readily understand that, although 


horses is, indeed, admirably drawn ; but to enable the coach and 
driver to be seen at all, it was necessary to make them pre- 
posterously big, and to do this the wheelers, which, in propor- 
tion, are of the size of dogs, have had to be attached to the 
corner of the vehicle, which not only is, but looks, absurd. 
One of the best groups is that of the musicians, where the 
blast of a French horn, which is wound round the burly figure 
of Boreas, not only carries off little quavering locks of hair 
from the heads of Terpsichore and Polyhymnia, who are seated at 
the piano, as well as of Zephyr, who stands by with his flute, 
but seems to bend the performers forward over the instrument, 
and even to affect the curved legs of the furniture. Another 
curious faney, reminding us in the general appearance of some of 
the strange designs of William Blake, takes a geographical form, 
where an island in a raging sea is made to represent a savage 
case of wife-beating. Flanking this scene are two noble female 
figures of the North and South Poles, reposing during a game of 
croquet. Altogether, we cannot but regard these lithographs as 
the highest production yet achieved by Mr. Crane’s pencil, and 
we look at them again and again with increasing delight. 





A PRUSSIAN TOURIST IN ASIA.* 
‘Tu story of the travels of one diplomatist translated by another, 
—such is the Journey in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey in Asia, 
of Baron yon Thielmann. We are bound to assume, at sight, 
that when a book written by the Secretary of the Imperial 
German Embassy at St. Petersburg is done into English by : 
‘* second secretary in her Majesty’s diplomatic service,” it must 
be more than usually worth reading. Nor will the assumption prove 
to have been rash. The young Prussian gentleman, who isa soldier, 
a doctor of law, and a diplomatist, made an extraordinary journey 
in 1872, and kept a record of his progress, which Mr. Heneage 
has done well in rendering accessible to the English public. It 
is clearly, intelligently, and modestly written, always informing, 
and never dull; while, mainly because the author has consented 
to rely on facts, there are many descriptive passages which, with 
a little aid from the imagination, bring the scenes and countries he 
traversed distinctly before the mind’s eye. ‘This is remarkably 
the case in the chapters relating to Georgia and the Caucasus, 
where the writer's style tells by its directness and simplicity, but 
we are bound to say that the qualities which impress the reader 
in the earlier pages are not wanting throughout. Nor are we less 
struck by the absence of anything like pretension. A traveller 
must write about himself, his supply and transport service, his 
lodging and entertainment, but nene could be less obtrusive on 
these subjects than Herr yon Thielmann. Yet they are of pre- 
eminent importance in Eastern travel, and we strongly recommend 
every tourist, before he sets out for the Caucasus, or the border- 
lands between Russia, Persia, and Turkey, to study the very 
instructive and interesting notes which are appended to these 


volumes. Indeed, almost every page contains valuable hints on the | 


easiest and most effective modes of traversing regions where the 
appliances of locomotion are comparatively few, where the roads 
are frequently bad, and above all, where nobody save the voyager 


himself is in the slightest hurry. In order to push through such | 
districts with the least friction, a man needs an iron will, good | 
temper, sound health, and a vigorous constitution which defies | 


fatigue. Even if he be possessed of all these advantages, his love 
of adventure must be strong, or he could never endure the manifold 
discomforts and vexations of such a hard life. After all, fortunate 
moments apart, we suspect that the pleasures of travel are chiefly 
pleasures of memory. The miseries fade in the distance, and the 
joys alone survive. ‘Those joys, indeed, are more intense by 


contrast with the actual suffering or wearisome monotony which | 


often forms the traveller's ordinary fare; and when he reaches 
home, he remembers most vividly the brighter and more impressive 





* Journey in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey in Asia. By Lieutenant Baron Max 
= Thielmann. Translated by Charles Heneage, F.R.G.S. 2 vels, London: John 
urray. 


| the route all lies through ‘the Kast,” yet that it presents an eyer. 
changing variety, not only in its geographical, but its human 
aspects. We begin with the Russian officials at Poti, and end 
with the Turks in Beyrout, after having been made acquainted 
with the half-Europeanised Georgian, the diverse tribes who 
dwell on the isthmus of stupendous mountains which separates 
two continents ; the clever and shifty Persian, the picturesque, 
untamed, but manly Kurd, the mixed population which is found 
on the plains of Assyria, the attractive but unsatisfactory Arab, 
and finally, the well-known inhabitants and sojourners whose lot 
is cast between Damascus and the Eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Slight, but instructive and realistic sketches of all these, 
together with other varieties of mankind, like the Duchobortz 
—a sort of Russian Quakers, expatriated and planted in 
Georgia, where they are great as carriers—abound throughout 
our author's pages. Moreover, without in the least attempting 
what is called the “graphic” style of composition, Herr yon 
Thielmann is able to make us see the physical characteristics 
of the strangely diversified countries through which he passed, so 
that the ordinary reader will probably obtain from his chapters 
a clearer notion at least of several breadths and masses of territory 
than he has acquired before. Probably in no extant work and 
within the same space has the Caucasus ever been so distinctly 
and comprehensively described. Rarely explored, the common 
conception of this important tract is at best hazy and confused, 
and the business-like accouut now presented to the public—it 
reads like a memorandum prepared for official perusal—will, if 
carefully studied, dispel the mist and get rid of the confusion. 
One thing worthy of note is that, not only in speaking of the 
Caucasus, but all through his two volumes, the German diplo- 
matist markedly abstains from any political disquisitions. No 
attempt is made to estimate the strategical value of the Cau- 
|ecasus in relation either to Turkey, Persia, or Central Asia; 
nor, indeed, are many opinions of a political kind to be found in 
the book, and none of these are direct. Whatever inferences 
may have been drawn from such extensive experience by so close 
and intelligent an observer, have been studiously reserved for the 
person of the Foreign Office and Intelligence Department in 
Berlin. With great adroitness, Herr von Thielmann has alto- 
gether sunk the diplomatist in the traveller, and in that character 
his work is so good, vivacious, and entertaining that it cannot 
| fail to be generally welcome. 
| We have said that there are not many Opinions expressed by 
| our author having a political character, and the remark is strictly 
| correct. Yet there are a few passages which have a bearing, 
however indirect, on that larger Eastern question which more 
concerns us, Thus he writes, after inspecting the arsenal at 
Tabreez, where he found a fine supply of useless artillery, “If 
the remaining arsenals of the country are not better provided than 
this one, and the soldiers do not present a more martial appearance 
than those whom we saw, there may be some truth in the fol- 
lowing assertion of a Russian officer :—‘ Persia,’ he said, ‘can be 
conquered by a single company, without firing a shot; with a 
battalion it would be more difficult, and with a whole regiment 
it would be impossible, for the entire force would perish with 
hunger.’’’ Again, he says :—‘‘ The accounts which were given to 
us at Tabreez concerning Persia were not of a cheering nature. 
The plague of the land is a bad government, the plague of the 
government is a bad people, and the plague of the people an un- 
productive soil ; and from this vicious circle there is no escape. 
...... Persia is not to be civilised by the introduction of new 
‘uniforms and by a morsel of railway, and it may well be doubted 
| whether the country can ever look forward to a better future 80 
long as it is inhabited by Persians. At least no instance is known 
in history of an Eastern people rising, like the phcenix, from its 
ashes.” Indeed, he takes a thoroughly pessimist view of Persia, 
and unpleasant as the fact may be, we cannot undertake to say 
that he is wholly wrong. Nevertheless, there are considerable re- 
| sources in Persia; the soil, by the magical aid of water, might be 
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made productive, and even the : people, justly but sharply 
governed, might become frugal and industrious. The judgment of 
our traveller upon the Turks is far less unfavourable. It is true that 
he saw Bagdad after it has been clean swept and garnished by the 
administration of Midhat Pasha, but it will be observed by dili- 

nt readers that early in his tour Herr von Thielmann has 
occasion to contrast the smartness and cleanliness of Turkish out- 

osts with the slovenly filth of the Cossacks near Ararat. At 
Bagdad the reigning Pasha invited him to witness a review, and 
he frankly says, ‘‘ We were much surprised to witness the unex- 
pected precision with which all the infantry evolutions were 
carried out.” The men presented a goodly appearance ; they 
were “well clad, well drilled, and armed with new breech- 
joaders.” He was not so favourably impressed either by the 
cavalry or artillery ‘One of the officers present,” he writes, 
«told me, through our interpreter, that it was a difficult task to 
produce anything good out of the Arab population of these dis- 
tricts, for although superior in intelligence to the Turks—as he 
frankly confessed—these Arabs stand far behind them as regards 
discipline and bodily dexterity. But I found every soldier 
whom I met in the streets Jooking very neat in his be- 
coming uniform, and always well behaved.” These opinions 
upon the Turkish Army do not differ substantially from those 
put forward by Mr. Gifford Palgrave in his Eastern Essays, which 
are generally regarded as somewhat too highly coloured, although 
apparently without much reason. ‘The Arabs, at least such as 
he saw, are no favourites of the German Baron, for when quit of 
the disagreeable desert, he expresses a decided preference for the 
mounted ‘Turks who formed one escort over an Arab zaptieh 
who constituted another. Taken altogether, alike as regards its 
variety, brightness, and intrinsic extellence, this book of travels 
js entitled to occupy a high place, and may serve alike as an 
instructive help to the political student, and an amusing com- 
panion to the general reader, 

THE ARCTIC WORLD.* 

Asa people, we are all interested in the success of our Arctic 

Expedition. The history of Arctic exploration is an old one in our 

annals, but the nations noware running a race for the prize of ulti- 

mate and final success, and there is not a schoolboy in these islands 
but hopes it may be the British flag which shall be first hoisted on 
the somewhat mythical spot we all knowas the North Pole. Under 
these circumstances, the volume before us, with its admirable 
illustrations, is likely to be a popular one. We have not an idea 
who the careful compiler of its pages may be, but he has set 
down nothing without reference to adequate authority; and 
though we may, we think, venture to assert that he has never 
been personally engaged in the work of Arctic exploration, he 
has entered with such eager sympathy into all that has been done, 
and is so at home with his subject in all its branches, that even 
without the beautiful engravings with which it abounds, his work 
would be a valuable one to place in the hands of all the, as yet, 
uninitiated who are interested in the undertaking. It is an oft- 
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derstanding the nature and origin of the iceberg, has shown how 
it is in fact the offspring of the glacier; how the slow movement 
of those mighty ice-rivers which descend from the mountains in the 
interior brings its masses at last to the edge of the ocean, falling 
into which with a sound of thunder, they get broken by the action 
of the waves and the pressure of their own weight, and drift in 
enormous masses, some to adjacent shores, others southward 

into the Atlantic. But, as our author remarks, the vast amount of 
heat demanded for the liquefaction of ice makes the melting of ice- 
bergs so slow a process, that they sometimes maintain themselves as 
much as 2,000 miles from their birth-place. In taking into con- 
sideration the perils braved by our Arctic seamen, we have to esti- 
mate what these formidable icebergs are which rear themselves some- 
times for more than 200 feet above the level of the sea. We find their 
capacity or bulk is invariably in a certain proportion to their height ; 
that “from their specific gravity,” it has been calculated that the 
volume of an iceberg below the water is eight times that of the por- 
tion rising above it. ‘The dimensions of one mentioned by Parry and 
alluded to here were 4,169 yards in length, 3,896 yards in breadth, 
and 51 feet in height. Itsconfiguration is described as resembling 
that of the back of the Isle of Wight, while its cliffs recalled those 
of Dover. Its weight was computed at 1,292,397,673 tons (figures 
the mind refuses to grasp), yet this berg was only 51 feet above 
the water. Add to this that all ice becomes so exceedingly brittle 
under the influence of the sun,“ that asingle stroke from the hammer 
will sometimes suflice to split a huge berg asunder,” and we may 
understand something of the perils of a ship surrounded by these 
monsters of the North. But the main interest attaching to these 
icebergs is of another sort. We have called them the offspring 
of the glaciers, and so they are, and are fresh-water formations, 
which have descended downwards from high land. Now we find 
that icebergs are met with on every side of the Southern Pole, 
and on every meridian of the great Antarctic Ocean, but that 
such is not the case in the North. To this statement our 
author adds accurate details, remarking that in the 560th 
meridian of longitude, which intersects the parallel of 70° N., 
icebergs spread over an extent only of about fifty-five degrees, 
and this is immediately in and about Greenland and Baflin Bay. 
That is, according to Admiral Sherard Osborn, for 1,375 miles 
of longitude we have icebergs, and then for 7,635 geographical 
miles none are met with. And he (the Admiral) suggests that 
this fact points strongly to the probability that no extensive 
area of land exists at the North Pole,—a supposition, our author 
remarks, which is strengthened by the fact that the vast ice-fields 
off Spitzbergen show no signs of contact with land or gravel. 
It ought, however, to be remarked that Dr. Kane's view of the 
formation of icebergs docs not accord with this theory. 

We have before us some-splendid illustrations of ‘ pack-ice,” 
the greatest danger, after all, which besets ships in these regions. 
A glance at onc of these engravings would suflice to show the most 
unimaginative at what hazard and with what difficulty men like 
Scoresby and Parry gained the latitudes they reached. Parry, 
who gained latitude 82° 45', dragged a boat over the ice-fields, 
and then was ‘¢ compelled to abandon further attempt, because the 








told tale, but we doubt if even yet many minds grasp the full | current carried the ice southward more rapidly than he could 


meaning and value »work in hand. Most s have rather the | . 
gand value of the work in hand. Most of us have rather the | twaverse it to the north.” 


Our author gives us a most interest- 


child's curiceity : ; ‘ alt Ramaialt | ; . . 
d's curiosity as to the closed door. We will know what is on the | ing summary of the information furnished by Arctic explorers— 


other side. 
we covet, yet standing on the threshold of a region comprising 
an area of 2,500,000 square miles, from which we are as much 
shut out as if it belonged to another planct. 


these dominions of the Frost-King. 
was with the Austro-IIungarian and German expeditions, has 


The interests of | y,, 
science, as well as of commerce, demand that we should penetrate | 
Lieutenant Weyprecht, who | 


‘Te wea ‘a 7a “0, ile: y » j | . . ° 
Ilere we are only five hundred miles from the point | in this case more especially by Dr. Hayes—concerning the great 


| Mer de glace of the Arctic continent. 

| inland from Reusselaer Bay, in latitude 79° N., and longitude 6x° 
We read :— 

“ Dr. Hayes and his party set out on an expedition into the interior, 


| and after passing through a really picturesque landscape, enriched with 
beds of moss and turf, patches of andromeda, and the trailing branches 


This enormous glacier lies 


well said “ that the Polar regions offer, in certain important re- | of the dwarf willow, they emerged upon a broad valley, in the heart of 


Spects, greater advantages than any other part of the globe for | 
the observations of natural phenomena,—magnetism, the aurora, 
meteorology, geology, botany, and zoology.” And he maintains | 
that the scientific results of these expeditions are likely to prove | 
4 valuable as anything accomplished by them. He would like to | 
see stations in Novaya Zemlya, 76°; in Spitzbergen, 80°; in| 
West or East Greenland, 76°-80°; in North America, east of | 
Behring’s Strait, 70°; and in Siberia, at the mouth of the 
Lena, 7°,—in fact, ‘a girdle of observatories around the entire 
Arctic region.” The work before us treats of the supply of | 
material with which investigators would have to deal. Take, 
for instance, the apparently simple question of the Polar 
glaciers, and we have at once a wide field for inquiry and 
research, Professor Tyndall has made clear to the simplest un- 
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| which reposed a frozen lake, ahout two miles in length by half a mile in 
| width. On either side rose rugged bluffs. .... . Immediately in 
front was a low hill, around tho base of which flowed on either side the 
branches of a stream whose course they had followed. Leaving the river- 
hed just above the lake, they climbed to the summit of this hillock, 
and there a sight burst upon them grand and impressive beyond the power 
of words adequately to describe. From the rocky bed only afew miles 
in advance, a sloping wall of puro whiteness rose to a broad level plain 
of ice, which, apparently without limits, stretched away towards the 
unknown east. It was the great Mer de glace of the Arctic continent.” 


When we further learn that it was midnight when the explorers 
came upon this scene, the sun beneath the horizon still affording 
a faint gleam, while stars of the second magnitude were just per- 
ceptible, that when within half a mile of the icy wall a meteor fell 
before them, while a roar like that of distant artillery was heard 
coming from the depths of the frozen sea, we can picture to our- 
selves a moment not likely soon to be forgotten by the little band 
who, thus rewarded, counted little the horrors and privations of a 
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long Arctic night. One of the most diflicult things for the mind 
to grasp is the size of everything (except man) in these Arctic 
regions,—the unfathomable, cavernous hollows, the vast cathedrals 
of ice. If we glance for one moment at the great glacier of 
Sermiatsialik (our minds, perhaps, full of the great Rhone 
glacier, and quite convinced that we understand exactly 
what it is all like), and then try to imagine ‘ the rapids of the 


Upper Niagara congealed to their lowest depths, the Falls, the | 


broad river, and the great Lake Erie all frozen into solid icebergs 
above the Cataract,” diaphanous as purest crystal, reflecting all 
the hues of heaven, we have even then only ‘a picture on a reduced 
scale” of this one glacier of the North. 

We have not space to touch adequately upon the pages in 
the book before us devoted to the question of the formation 
of snow,—to those beautiful snow-crystals with which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has made us so familiar, but which in their 
infinite variety seem ever fresh. We must pass on to notice 
other important features in the life and history of these Polar 
regions. We find in this kingdom of the Frost-King that the 
ocean waters teem with life. We have to.remember that, con- 
trary to the rule which prevails in the Equatorial scas, ‘‘in the 
Polar ocean we have an increase of temperature from the surface 
downwards, in consequence of the warmer under-currents flowing 
from the south northwards, and passing beneath the cold waters 
of the superficial Arctic current.” And there can be little doubt 
that when the weaker tribes of the Eskimos were driven out by 
the increasing numbers of their stronger brethren, they settled 
on the shores of these seas, tempted by the prospect of the 
abundant means of subsistence they afforded. But apart 


from food for man, the Arctic waters ‘literally run riot 
with life,” swarming with those minute organisms which 


help materially the formation of the sedimentary deposits. If 

we turn to the question of vegetable life, we find, beside the 

mosses which everywhere gladden the heart of the Arctic traveller 
and often have to satisfy his hunger, in Greenland alone three 
hundred kinds of flowering plants, all of which are natives of the 

Scandinavian peninsula, * exhibiting scarcely any admixture of 

American types,” and our author comments on the probability that 

in the warm period which preceded the Glacial Age, the Scandina- 

vian flora was spread over the entire area of the Polar regions. 

In contemplating these dreary regions, the mind involuntarily 

dwells upon those treeless districts, those vast tundras or 

‘*barrens” which occupy a section of the Arctic lands larger than 

all Europe, and in which a few grasses alone maintain a stunted 
life. The Siberian wilderness, says our author, when speaking on 
this subject, is more extensive than the African Sahara or the 

South-American Pampas. But it is pleasant to reflect that of 

still vaster area are the Arctic forest-regions ** which stretch in an 

almost continuous belt through three-quarters of the world, with 

a width of from 15° to 20°.” These ‘ cireumpolar ” woods are 

almost wholly composed of various kinds of fir or pine. Our 

author quotes in describing them the words of Longfellow, than 
which nothing could be found more applicable :— 

“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Blended with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic,— 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 


The volume before us, on the contents of which we have but briefly | 


touched, is beautifully got-up ; no pains have been spared, either 
in the printing, the engravings, “or the information supplied, 
to make it worthy to take a conspicuous place in the list of 
* Christmas gift-books.” ‘The subject of Arctic exploration is 
brought down to the latest possible moment. Those who, like 


THE PROTESTS OF THE LORDS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Tue practice of protesting, as might be expected, is recurred to 
| intermittently, either when some policy is under consideration of 
more than ordinary gravity and importance, or when, for any 
reason, such as the near prospect of office, the minority offers 
dogged resistance to the majority. But while numerously signed 
protests appear only at intervals, there have usually been one or two 
peers in the House who make use of protests. Such were the Earl 
of Anglesey, at the end of the seventeenth century ; the Karls of 
Abingdon, Stanhope, and Oxford, in the last century; and Lords 
Holland, King, Brougham, and Redesdale, in the present century, 
Of the numerously signed protests, we find one of the Long Parlia. 
ment in January, 1642, on the Militia Bill, to which thirty Lords have 
set their names. This number is not exceeded until December, 
1696, nearly fifty-five years afterwards, when, on the third read. 
ing of Fenwick’s attainder, a protest is entered with forty-one 
signatures. A protest in 1710, occasioned by Sacheverell’s jm. 
peachment, is signed by as many as fifty-one Peers, a number not 
exceeded till 1788, when Pitt’s Regency Resolutions called forth 
a protest with fifty-seven signatures. Still more numerous 
were the signatures appended to a protest, April, 1832, 
against the first Reform Bill. ‘They were seventy-seven, 
While in June, 1846, as many as cighty-cight Peers signed 
the protest against the repeal of the Corn Laws. Only 
forty-three protested against the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, and but sixty-one attached their names to the late Lord 
Derby’s reasons against the Disestablishment of the Irish Chureh, 
Judging by the number of the signatures—a fair test, we pre- 
sume—the measures we have now enumerated are those which 
during the past two centuries and a half have most deeply stirred 
the English people, or at any rate, those classes amongst them 
whose opinions are reflected in the House of Lords. With the 
exception of the first they have by no means been the most 
important in their consequences. Of the momentous character 
of the occasion which called forth the first protest there 
can be no dispute. Charles I. had on January 20, 1642, 
sent a message to both Houses desiring them to deal with 
all grievances in a general manner, and to ‘ digest and com- 
pose them into one body,” promising to do his best to satisfy. 
their demands. ‘The Lords voted a message of thanks, desiring 
the concurrence of the Commons. ‘The Commons offered to 
agree, provided a clause were inserted asking the King to put 
into the hands of Commissioners in whom Parliament could 
confide, ‘‘ the Tower and other principal forts of this kingdom, 
and the whole Militia thereof.” ‘The Lords refused to insert this 
demand, whereupon the protest was adopted. The first name 
appended is that of Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and the 
second that of-the Earl of Pembroke. Other names are William 
Russell, Earl of Bedford, Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, John 
Holles, Earl of Clare, Theophilus Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, 
William Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, two Howards, and one Grey. 
It will be remembered that it was the demands here embodied 
which afterwards led to the rupture between King and Parliament. 
The support of the Commons by this protest, so numerously and 
influentially signed, was, therefore, an act of the very greatest 
gravity. Fenwick’s attainder was, no doubt, a matter of high 
constitutional import, yet, in the half-century that intervened 
| Sobensem the two protests, there occurred several events which 
| might reasonably be expected to arouse as much feeling. As for 
| Sacheverell’s trial, the excitement it caused was in large measure 
factitious. In contrast with those measures which stirred public 
feeling so profoundly, it is significant of the mistakes so often 





ourselves, care for any human element which breaks the narra- | committed by contemporaries in relation to the relative importance 
tive of ice, will be glad to know that Hans, the Eskimo, has | of passing events, that the policy which led up to the independ- 
turned up again,—Hans, whom ‘ Kane loved, and Ilayes hated.” | ence of the American Colonies drew forth not a single protest. 





‘This man served first in Dr, Kane’s expedition, then under Dr. 
Hayes in 1860. We believe he was also with Hall in the 
‘Polaris;’ and now our last letters from the ‘Alert,’ dated 
July 20, speak of his joining our expedition to drive the dog- 
sledges, by means of which communication is to be kept up with 
the various dépots, We may be sure that ethnological studies will 
not be neglected by some of the members of the expedition. It 
is known that North Greenland is being steadily upheaved, but 
what records of an earlier period may be written on its shores 
remains yet to be determined. It remains also to be seen how far, 
with all the appliances science has placed at our disposal, with 
steam-power, and companion-ships, and ample stores, we shall 
surpass the conquests of Henry Hudson, in his little cock-boat of 
eighty tons, “*more like an old Surat buggalow than anything 
that now sails the seas,” 


| The American war itself was fruitful in protests, but the taxation 
| policy of Townshend and Grenville passed without heed. Trifling 
| squabbles between the two Houses, trials now forgotten, even 
| Bills permitting the construction of theatres, all evoked protests. 
| But a policy which, in its results, has so profoundly modified the 
|course of history, not only by disintegrating the British Empire, 
but still more by presenting the spectacle of a democratic repub- 
‘lic ruling a territory as large as Europe, and providing for the 
| maintenance of law and order, was not so much as dimly appre- 
| ciated by even a single peer. 
The Protests of the Long Parliament, with a single exception, 
| are entered by the Parliamentarian party. After the Restoration 
they proceed generally also from the same party. But after the 
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Revolution it is the Jacobite party which is found protesting. As 
a matter of course, protests would usually be made by the 
minority of the day. Members of the Royal family rarely signed 
rotests till the reign of George III. James II., while Duke of 
York, indeed, signed a protest in 1663 against a clause, 
subsequently dropped, which would have diminished the 
stringency of the Act of Uniformity. Prince George of 
Denmark also signed one protest in 1693. But none of the 
Princes of the House of Hanover adopted the practice previous to 





George ILL.’s first illness. Afterwards, however, the names of the | 


Royal Dukes are frequently found appended to these documents, 
the Duke of Sussex in particular joining in protests very often. 


The Revolution finally established the supremacy of Parliament | 


in English politics, and immediately efforts were begun for puri- 
fying the House of Commons. A century anda half elapsed before 
success was attained, and in the meantime the misrepresentation 
of the people increased. But it is still interesting to trace through 
these volumes the progress of opinion in the matter. ‘The first 
protest we find bearing upon the subject is dated January 3, 
1693, only five years after the accession of William of Orange. 
A Bill had been passed by the Commons, but rejected by the 
Lords, the purport of which was to exclude placemen, by render- 
ing all Members of the House of Comnons incapable of offices of 
trust and profit, by expelling all those who received any such place, 
and incapacitating them from sitting again in the current Parlia- 
ment. ‘There was a very general impression that the foreign King 
practised bribery very extensively to maintain his authority with 
the House, and that the Speaker was his intermediary in the 
practice. ‘The Bill in question was the remedy proposed. Had it 
been successful, it would have rendered Cabinet government im- 
possible, for no Minister could have held a seat in the Lower 
House. Consequently, the English Constitution would have taken 
somewhat the character of the Constitution of the United States. 
There would have been this immense difference, indeed,—the 
chief of the Executive Power in England would have been a life- 
long and a hereditary magistrate, and would therefore have re- 
tained far more direct power and indirect influence than the tem- 
porary elective President of the United States, But in both cases 
the Ministers would have been responsible to the Chief Magistrate 
only. It is probable, therefore, that the effect would have been 
to perpetuate that antagonism between the Executive and the 
Legislature which had afflicted England throughout the Stuart 
period, or to aggravate a hundredfold the bribery which it was 
desired to check. However, Cabinet government was then un- 
known, and the strength of the feeling in favour of the measure is 
evident by the protest which was drawn up on its rejection 
in the Upper House, the protest being signed by twenty 
Peers. It is signed by Prince George of Denmark, the 
Earl of Marlborough, Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Gray, 
Earl of Stamford, Montagu, Earl of Montagu, and Montagu, 
Earl of Sandwich. Even more interesting is another protest of 
1693. It is the celebrated protest of Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, 
afterwards Marquis of Normanby and Duke of Buckingham, in 
reference to the freedom of the Press. A temporary law, which 
was on the point of expiring, had created a Licenser’s office for the 
Press, and a continuance of this law was proposed. Readers of 
Macaulay will remember that the censorship was continued for 
two years. In the meantime, two amendments had been proposed, 
one prohibiting searches in the houses of Peers ‘* without oath 
being first made ;” the other, exempting from the operation of the 
Act books bearing the names of the printer and the author. ‘The 
amendments were rejected, and Earl Mulgrave’s protest is entered 
against this rejection. It is signed by eleven Peers, amongst 
whom we again find the Earl of Marlborough, the Earl of Stam- 
ford, also Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, Saville, Marquis of 
Malifax, Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield. 

The Protests of the last century which have constitutional or his- 
torical importance are few. We have already noted the fact that 
the policy of taxing the American Colonies by Act of Parliament 
provoked no protest, nor did the Assiento Convention with 
Spain. Strong as is now the national abhorrence of the slave- 
trade, in the middle of the last century it was thought a traffic so 
lucrative and legitimate as to deserve the care of Government. 
There are, however, two classes of protests deserving of notice. 
The first are those to which the Act of Union with Scotland gave 
rise. There was an extraordinary jealousy of Scotland felt, and 
complaints were general that the Scotch Peerage was too much 
favoured. ‘There was likewise a strong dislike of the bestowal of 
English peerages on Scotch peers; and these sentiments we find 
in the protests of the Lords. The second class to which we re- 
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| establish personal government. One of these in particular, to 
which the names of the Marquis of Rockingham, the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Manchester, Richmond, and Portland, and the Earls 
Fitzwilliam, Effingham, and Stamford, with some others, are 
appended, is especially outspoken and uncourtly. It is dated 
1777, and here isa sample of the language used to the King :— 
“Parliament has already, in consideration (we suppose) of some 
expenses at the beginning of your Majesty's reign, discharged the 
debts and incumbrances on the Civil List to a very great amount. 
Again to exceed the revenue granted by Parliament, without its 
authority, and to abuse its indulgence in paying one debt 
by contracting, in so short a time, another and a greater, is, on 
the first view, a criminal act.” The conduct of the American 
war led to many protests, as did the struggle against Revolutionary 
France, and so likewise did the reactionary policy at home due 
to the fear of French principles. ‘The sanguinary and needlessly 
cruel suppression of the Irish insurrection of 1798 likewise pro- 
voked protests. In one of them, the Earl of Oxford protests 
against the practice of flogging, picketing, and half-hanging to 
extort confession ; and Lord Holland, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Duke 
of Bedford, and four other Peers incorporate official evidence of 
the atrocities practised by the Loyalists, too often with the 
sanction and under the orders of Government, in an addition to 
the same protest. During the present century, the protests are 
very numerous, as might be expected from the importance of the 
legislation. During the first five-and-twenty years, they gene- 
rally proceed from the Liberal Peers, though not always. The 
Act of Union with Ireland, the coercive policy pursued in that 
country, the reactionary measures of Lord Sidmouth, the at- 
tempts to suppress the Catholic Association, the trial of Queen 
Caroline, and the detention of Napoleon were some of the events 
which called them forth, Then the triumph of Liberal prin- 
ciples brings about a change, aud every great popular measure, 
from the repeal of the Corporation and ‘lest Acts down to the 
present, calls forth its protest from the opponents of change. 


THE MAGAZINES, 

Tue Fortnightly Review will, we fancy, be pronounced dull by 
most people, and it is certainly heavy ; but it contains some very 
valuable papers. We have noticed Professor Clifford's clse- 
where, and there is a somewhat thin sketch of Alexander Dyce, 
which will introduce to many a little-known but interesting per- 
sonality—interesting as, perhaps, the last of the old scholiasts ; 
an able statement of the case against State ‘Telegraphs, by Mr. 
Stanley Jevons—which leaves us entirely unconvinced, but will 
place his readers in possession of most of the facts required for 
an opinion, Mr. Jevons’s own being that the English purchase of 
the Telegraphs has been a blunder, which has cost us a quarter of a 
million a year, and may cost us four times that sum—and at least two 
other papers of unusual merit. Mr, Freeman, in “The ‘True Eastern 
Question,” tells the whole truth about the ‘Turks and their claim 
to remain in Europe, and it is not his fault, but his misfortune, 
if the intellectual contempt of all opponents which so penetrates 
his writing makes half his readers doubt if he is anything but a 
partisan. Ile has, however, exaggerated nothing in his descrip- 
tion of the piratical horde which oppresses South-Eastern 
Europe, and has refrained from descriptions of suffering which 
would have made his readers receptive of his invective :— 

“To so-called Turkish Government is then, 1 say, no government at 
all. It has noclaim on the gilegiance of those whom it calls its sub- 
jects. Founded on wrong in the beginning, it has kept on the first 
wrong to this day. It has never, even after five hundred years, 
become a national government. It has never, in all those ages, had 
any feeling or interest in common with those of the nations over whom 
it has borne sway. It has never done for them even those common 
duties of government which the worst of civilised governments does 
for its subjects. Tho Turk is still as much an alien in European 
Turkey as he was when the land first began to take his name. The 
Sultan may be our dear and cherished ally, he may be Knight of the 
Garter and guest of the Lord Mayor, but he is none tho less the chief 
of an intruding horde, dwelling by force in the lands and houses of 
other men. What kind of treatment it is that Turkish rule carries with 
it, Englishmen may learn from the letters from Ragusa in the Times. 
In Herzegovina, as elsewhere, the causes of revolutions and their imme- 
diate occasions are not always the same. Tho cause is doubtless the 
abiding determination of the people to shake off the hateful yoke. The 
immediate occasion of the outbreak was of that kind which has been 
the immediate occasion of so many outbreaks, the old tale of the 
Sicilian Vespers and of the daughters of Skedasos of Leuktra. Ono 
necessary accompaniment of Turkish rulo is what the Greek poet sang 
of in Byron’s day— 

‘Taidwy, rapbivur, yovainay avixsoros Plopt.a. 
‘Every pretty girl,’ so I heard at Ragusa, ‘is carried off as a matter of 
course.’ It was a specially foul outrage of this kind which immediately 
led to the revolt.” 





ferred consisted of those provoked by George III.’s efforts to 


And Mr. Gifford Palgrave commences in * Dutch Guiana” an 
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account of the least known of all European colonies, which, as|of Wesley and his system of church discipline, but 
it seems to us, in its picturesque realism could hardly be improved. leaves on us, like every other writer on Wesley, an 
We may be more ignorant than our neighbours, but to us the | unpleasant sense of his ingrained despotism of nature anq 
account of Paramaribo—the one tropical capital in which drainage | want of tenderness for humanity. At present the most original 
is perfect, with its Dutch public buildings, and churches, and | feature in the sketch is the strength with which Mr. Davies 
synagogues, its carefully-kept canals, its endless avenues, and its | brings out the survival of High-Churchmanship, and its frequent 
contented, well-grown Netherlandish negro population—is entirely | concomitant, strong sacerdotal feeling in Wesley, and the con. 
novel, and has an interest far beyond any account of Batavia we sistency with which he taught a doctrine not to be easily dig. 
ever read. Mr. Palgrave’s writing rarely admits of extract, for | tinguished from that of Baptismal Regeneration. He retained, 
he infiltrates you, so to speak, with his knowledge and his views, | in fact, to the end of his life a certain continuity of ecclesiastical 


and no single drop tells you much, but we may quote one of his | impressions derived from his Oxford training :— 
more general observations :— “ An incidental observation, made by him at the ago of soventy-four, 
“It is a matter of more surprise, an agreeable surprise, when we find wtowggg, Synone rny . os meine ej py hgh peep ln 
much — — to mind _ Dutch peasantry and Jabouring-classes, loving, simple-hearted people than this I never saw ; and no wonder 
— pean fon of fe the oe ra of yap. em for they havo but six Papists, and no Dissenters, in the island,’ Gun 
1roughou e delta of Surinam. y what influence is it—attraction, oad sea were a? ee eee 

F : * «> | more, a letter to his brother Charles, written in his seventiceth year 
sympathy, or mastership—that some nations so eminently succeed in re ’ : ie age year, 
transforming the acquired subjects of whatever race into copies, and “ypagens son ee ene sn Gelceey Sedianea tenes 
tonalty fall a demerest ee ae Soe ear Rese a conclusive proof of the continuity of Wesley’s religious life :— I often 

ae te tox Say Serer | ery out, Vite me redde priovi! Let me be again an Oxford Methodist! 
aan 3 those they “payee by their incurable habit of administrative rege oad I am often in doubt whether it would not be best for me to resume all 
meddling, yet mako, not alw ays indeed obedient subjects of Fr ance, but | may Oxford rulec great and email. 1 4id then walk closely with Ged 
anyhow Frenchmen and Frenchwomen out of those they rule, is a fact 4 a th ¥ But wl r ce ss pies lakes thenn tl “id : . 
attested everywhere, and one that will long remain to grieve German | #24 Teeeem the Sane serene ee Tey Sie — sa sai = y youre: 
hearts in Alsace and Lorraine. How long ago is it since the tri- | Mr. Galton’s new paper on Heredity is too strictly scientific and 
— 7 been a = R. make ee Ree gen | technical for popular reading, and the general reader will turn 
a . Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica, an rinidad ? et in|. geet. Sey ae ‘ 7 
each of theso and their kindred isles the French impress still with re enjoyment, if not more instruction, -° Lady Verney 

on the ‘Songs and Legends of Modern Greece,” and Mr. Willis 


survives, uneffaced as yet by change and time. Much in the same 
way to run through the list of other national annexations or conquests: | Clark on ‘‘ Sea-Lions,” the seals which yield to European and 


Brazil is not merely ruled by a Portuguese Emperor, but is Portuguese American women their favourite fur. Lady Verney tells us 
itself ; and even the revolted Spanish colonies are Spanish in almost . : 
that the modern Greek songs, made to be sung, not read, still 


everything but official allegiance to this day. On the contrary, who s : _* 
ever heard of a land Germanised by the Germans, however influential | retain much of the savour of the early time, with its total want 
their settlers, and absolute their rule? And is there the remotest | of self-consciousness and abandonment to the feeling of the moment. 


prospect that the Hindoo, though reconciled by sheer self-interest to The songs are many of them very ancient, but altered to suit new 


toleration of the most equitable rule that ever race exercised overrace,will 2 2 a ge 
ever become not merely an English subject, but an Englishman in ways | Tequirements, and breathe still sometimes the old spirit, the 
and heart? Still more complete has been the failure of Danish attempts | belief in the old mythology, though under new names, and the 
at extra-national assimilation, in whatever land or age, from the days of | sense of a struggle between man and supernatural opponents. 
/Ethelred to our own. But, indeed, where there is diversity of blood,| _, tines ld1 é ‘sed this di Di is the Rok 
mistrust and antipathy are more easily accounted for than sympathy -Eschylus would have recognised this dirge. Digenes is the Roland 
and unison, To return to our Dutch friends. How it may be with | or Rustum of modern Greece :— 
them elsewhere, in Java, for instance, I know not; here, on the Guinea} , . ’ : + di 
coast, they have almost outdone the French in assimilative results; a On Tuesday Digones — born, gs Tuesday he mnat dio ; : 
re ° ‘ Sc And he sent to fetch his friends ; and all of them were giants: 

problem of which the solution must be sought, partly in history, partly iin aaah tie Mains Seeiiiie ued dies ter Gen on ot the Geen 
H : : ” § A 8, Mi allis, a als s agon, 
in actual observation. They come, and they find him smitten down on the field ; 

. , y ’ y ; 
He might have added, that at this moment one of the greatest} He groans, and the mountains tremble ; he groans, and the tields shake. 
difficulties in the government of Southern Africa arises from the| ‘ bare has a to on ot on oe have _ to do with death ?’ 
. . . *-. ‘hk par’ av re 1s r ear 
deep trace of Dutch feeling and sentiment which the original con-| 8 es eT <i sam onary e by one — 
querors have left behind, and which, unless some deep wave of| Bot new Layo coon a ba ai vith shir 
1 ave »é ’ ess Pp We But now have I seen a barefooted one, with shining garments; 


emigration should strike there, it will take another century to| His hair shone in the sun; his eyes wore like the stars ; 
He called me ont to fight with him on the marble threshing-floor, 


eradicate. ~# 
oo ; . = Whichever of us two should conquer, the soul of the other would 
In the Contemporary, Cardinal Manning on “The Pope and belong to him.’ 
Magna Charta” docs not greatly interest us. That the Pope They — they eee eee sp sap nage I ‘ 
met . i ke . . . Jhere Digenes struck, the blood trickled in streams, as from a furrow; 
claimed a power of deposing Christian princes in the thirteenth pepe gah eae the blood Hr forth ge te ale a 
century is quite certain, as it is also certain that his right trench.” : 
was acknowledged by some princes when convenient; but to | \fany of the songs, too, are strangely characteristic of the ancient 
say that even then “the supreme civil power of Christendom people, as seen without the haze cast over them by their genius. 
was founded on the supreme spiritual authority 18 as vague! A dying soldier of pure Athenian blood, if he could have expressed 
ead ape ao oy nue as -% gene - ~~ his thought about himself, would have sung his own dirge and 
— we =a on the hee ness of the a ad , : rps told his passion of self-pity very much in the words of * the song 
section. " .: at pte ases » nicht ° ° ’ ’ 
recti n. Nobody denies that in certain cases the right o In- | of the dying Klepht ” :— 
surrection exists; but nobody, therefore, asserts that a law of} , : ve 
— rn 86 . ‘ ‘ . *I say to you that I cannot; while you say to me, ‘ Arise ; 
treason is immoral. ‘That the Pope might, in certain contin-| 44519 me up, that I may sit awhile; and place me sitting, 
gencies depose was admitted by men who, all the same, held] And bring me sweet water, that I may drink and die ; 


that for a King to acknowledge vassalage to the Pope was a| And bring me tho tambour, that I may sing aloud, 
: That I may compose my song, the death-lamentation. 








derogation of his rights justifying insurrection ( ardinal Man Oh, my jet-black mousiachio, and my pencilled eyebrows, 
ning holds the act to have been only disgraceful because it was in- My sparkling eyes, my mouth as sweet as sugar, 
And my illustrious uncut locks, that flow long over my shoulders! 


sincere. Mr. Peter Bayne on ‘‘ Walt Whitman” seems to us to 
. . . . . . T ais - * 7 ¢ a? reer ace 
miss the only object which could make such an article interesting. The black mother earth will eat you all, the desert place, the land. 
a . igh. . Take me, and carry me out to a high ridge of rock ; 
That Walt Whitman has written much blatant rubbish, many! axe with you your yataghans, and reach me my cup; 


obscenities, and much that is no more poetical than an auctioneer’s| Take your knives with you, that you may dig me my grave; 
catalogue is, is true enough, and is admitted, we fancy, by most| Make it big, wide enough for ono, for two, for three persons, 
That I might stand up straight to fight, and lie on my side to load ; 


of his admirers g Ww ve ainly do not reck - : : A 

8 admirers, among whom we certain y d t eckon our And on my right side open a window, 
selves. But the point to be explained is, why this man, who] [hat the birds may come and go, and tell me of the good summer- 
wrote this dirty rubbish, is considered by so many the true poet time.” 


of democracy? Swinburne, Rossetti, Dowden, Buchanan, and | The interest of Mr. Clark’s essay is in his description of the poor 
the rest may all be mistaken, but their fault as critics has not| beasts hunted so relentlessly, and in the Arctic regions so cruelly, 
usually been the deification of weakness and intellectual sterility. but its drift may be shortly summarised. The seals must be pro- 
They must see something in Whitman beyond blatancy and | tected in the Antarctic regions, as they now are in Alaska, or they 
obscenity—Mr. Rossetti, for instance, who has published a} will cease to exist. We have murdered them down too fast. In 
clean edition—and the need now is to find out what it is, a! Alaska, however, the regulations are strict, and the number of the 
question towards the solution of which Mr. Bayne gives uS nO} beasts is so great on the Prybilov Islands, that the enormous 
light. ‘There is more instruction in Mr. Arthur Clive’s wild] price of their fur can be explained only by supposing a secret 
rhapsody over Whitman in the Gentleman's Magazine, little as | combination among tke dealers :— 

we agree with it, than in Mr. Bayne’s strong censure. Mr.| «The vast sation that congregate upon theso islands will give some 
Llewelyn Davies begins what will be a most interesting sketch | idea of the multitude to be met with at one of their favourite haunts. 
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og meant 
I adopt the results of Mr. Elliott’s very careful calculations, Ho shows | 
St. Paul’s there are upwards of eight miles of shore-line, with 
oe depth of 129 feet, occupied by breeding seals; and estimates 
there, on the basis of two square feet to each seal and her 
millions. St. George’s is smaller, supporting only 
‘he yearlings, and males under six years of age, he 
two milli so that we arrive at a total of from five to 
six millions for the two islands, or nearly twice the population of 
Lond Wild animals. in considerable numbers, have become so 
searce in the world that it is diflicult to realize the aspect of a shore so 
swarming with life. No wonder that the noise should be described as 
like the boo uing of a cataract—so loud, as to warn vessels at sea of the 
proximity of land; or the smell as something almost insupportable.” 


Fraser is as Gull externally as the Fortuiyhtly, but it con- 
‘The savage review 
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the numbers #1 
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tains two or three papers of some interest. 
of Mr. Green's ** History of the English People” is amusing, as 
savage reviews are apt to be, and will help Mr. Green to revise 
his work for the new form in which, we trust, it is about to | 
appear ; and the authoress of ‘* German Home Life ” concludes her 
bitter sketches by an account of German men, whom she loves 
apparently for their manliness, and hates for the suspicious irri- 
tability with which they insist that Germany ought to be persist- 
ently admired :—‘*The modern German is likely to become a 
thorn in the flesh of humanity at large, not because he is victorious, 
but because he is for ever blowing the blast of his victories on the 
trumpet of fame. ‘The braying of that brazen instrument is, of 
necessity, not so sweet in his neighbours’ ears as in his own; yet 
should you venture to remonstrate, he will fix a quarrel upon you, 
and you will have abjectly to ask him to continue his melodious 
strain.” That is a rough expression of the new quality in Germans 
which threatens to make them as offensive to the rest of mankind 
as Frenchmen when gasconading, or Americans when complain- 
ing, or Englishmen when stolidly ignoring all views except their 
own. ‘The two best papers, however, to our minds, are the slight | 
sketch of ‘* Land and Labour in Russia,” which to the ordinary 
reader will need amplification to become intelligible ; and the very 
curious *‘study” or monograph on the Bukowina, that strange 
comer of Kastern Austria between the Dniester and the Pruth 
where fugitives from all the races which have dominated, con- 
quered, or settled in Eastern Europe seem to have found a home, 
and to have been successively extirpated or reduced to villenage, 
until in 1775 the Emperor Joseph commenced the colonisation of 
the district with Germans, Russian Old Believers, Ruthenians, 
toumanians, Thracians, and Czechs. ‘This composite population 
now numbers 530,000 souls, of whom 45,000 are Germans, 9,000 
Poles, 210,000 Roumanians, 240,000 Ruthenians (Little Russians 
The creeds are as 


or Old Poles), and a large number Jews. 
numerous as the races, the peoples live apart from one another, 





and the only nexus binding the population together is an almost 
fanatic devotion to the lapsburgs, who at different times have | 
saved them all from oppression. The account of them ail here | 
given by * E. Kilian,” who dates from Vienna, is almost unread- 
able from its profusion of knowledge, but the reader who has 
patience for the consumption of so much literary pemmican will 
find his comprehension of this corner of the world greatly in- 

} 


We extract a paragraph giving an account of a | 
| 


creased thereby. 
class unknown, we suspect, to most Englishmen, the Jewish 
“Saints,” who, in Eastern Austria, rule the Chassidim,—the sect 
of Jews inost comm ymily found there :— | 
| 


*Th ‘Saints’ and ‘Just Ones’ are sly impostors, who take advan- 
tage f the fanaticism, superstition, and blind ignorance of the Chassidim 
in the most bare-faced manner. They heal the sick by pronouncing | 
magie words, drive out devils, gain law-snits, and their curse is supposed | 





families, or at least reduce them tobeggary. Between the 
‘God’ there is no mediator, for he holds personal intercourse 
with the Father of all, and his words are oracles. Woe to those who 
should venture to dispute these miracles in the presence of these un- 
reasonable fanatics! They are ready to die for their superstitions, and 

to kill those who dispute them. One of the most distinguished of these | 
‘Saints,’ to whom the faithful make pilgrimages from the interior of | 
Russia and frou Western Austria, is the Rabbi of Sadragora, near 

Czernowitz. This aged man has been performing miracles for many | 
years past, and his fortune is said to be enormous. He lives like a | 
prince, possesses several palaces and carriages, and is waited upon by 
men-servants in livery. His daughters are laden with precious stones, 
like Oriental princesses, and his sons marry the fairest and richest 
maidens among their co-religionists.” 


to kill whole 
‘Saint’ and 


The Cornhill has little this month for notice except its storics, 
for we can neither admire nor clearly understand the paper on 
“The Arabian Nights,” which reads to us like a medley of all the 
notes which a clever man, reading Galland’s version, Lane’s trans- 
lations, and ‘Torrens’s unfinished volume, had left upon their | 
margins. We suppose the writer had some drift in his mind, but 
after two serious attempts to gather it, set ourselves down as too 
hopelessly stupid to find either the clue or the place to which it | 


leads, 


| mouth 


| volume, 


Macmillan is more readable, giving us at least three good 
papers :—** Kisawlee ; or, Life in a Canadian Country Town,” a 
paper of the breezy, humourous, descriptive kind usually found 
only in Blackwood,—which, by the way, is asleep this month ; 
“The Literature of Holland during the Nineteenth Century 3” 
and a bit of curious, out-of-the-way, clever fun, called the 
** Diversions of a Pedagogue.” Mr. J. Il. Raven protests that 
schoolboys are far more diverse than most people suspect, and 
illustrates his statement by illustrations of schoolboy blunders, 
blunders which he says indicate the shade of mental idiosynerasy. 
We have not had such a laugh for months. ‘The blunders by “the 
careless” are irresistibly comic, but perhaps the answer of the con- 
ceited lad who defined democracy as ‘‘ government by dukes and 
deacons” was the most perfect, and may in England come nearest 
to the truth. We find it, however, a little difficult to believe that 
all the blunders of the Eccentrics are unconscious. ‘These read 
like the efforts of a premature punster :— 

‘Sometimes they are good as catechumens, e.g.:—Q. ‘What is a 
dependent sentence ?’? A. ‘One that hangs on by its clause.’—Q. ‘ De- 
rive Pontifex.’ A.‘ From Pons, a bridge, as we say Arch bishop.’—The 
following ‘ character of Gideon ’ will repay examination. It is curiously 
ingenious, though very absurd, ‘Gideon was a true unbelieving Jew. 
Still he was a good man, though rather idolatrous.’” 

And we should doubt a little the simplicity of the ‘Simple ” boys 
who sent up these ‘ variations in their dictation :’— 

“Tn writing out ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter’ from dictation, one of the 
Simple has a very curious reading :— 

‘Come back, come back!’ he cried in Greek 
Across the stormy water.’ 
Here is a new version of Scott :— 
‘He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the saw-dust,” 
Here a variation on Macaulay :— 
‘ And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burglars of Carlisle.’ 
Another,— 
* Herminius on black Auster, 
Grave chaplain on grave steed,’ 
From a description of a waterfall :— 
‘ From rock to rock the giant elephant 
Leays with delirious bound,’ 
—where, of course, ‘elephant’ is a varia lectio for ‘ element.’” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Beauty and the Beast. An Old Tale new-told with Pictures by 
“E. V. B.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—“ E. V. B.'s” pictures are always 
charming. Their delicacy, richness, and glow make her illustrations 
delightful, and none she has given us have been more so than 
these, though we note a certain amount of discrepancy between 
the various pictures of “the Beast,” which will at once strike the 


young reader. “The Beast,” when he first appears to the merchant, 


| isa mild-looking brown beast, with walrus-tusks, and a very human 


round head. But he has turned quite black before he entertains Beauty, 
when his fur is like the blackest beaver’s. There is also some little incon- 
gruity between the pictures and the tale as told. The frontispiece has 
nothing corresponding to it in the tale. And the words put into 
Beauty’s mouth on the back of some of the pictures are not put into her 
the text. The tale is prettily retold, but in a rather 
too archaic style. For words like “daffish” (p. 41), and “manger,” 
used as a noun (p. 46), we can find no entries in Johnson's four volumes 
of the date of 1805, and they must then have been long out of use. 
However, there are not many words of this kind. It would be better to 
leave them out in a second edition, and also to make tho transformed 
Prince talk good grammar when he tells Beauty of his identity with the 
Beast, and not say, “For indeed I am that Beast, and he was me.” These 
are little defects easily removed, but tho tale is very poetically told 
even if we could well spare the old-fashioned style; and the illus- 

wo have full of exquisite drawing and 
A prettier Christmas present for child it would not 
The mere biading is itse!f in admirable taste.—— 


in 


trations, as said, are 
brilliancy. 
be easy to find. 
Old English Homes: a Summer's Sketch-book. By Stephen Thompson. 
There are some very pretty photographs in this 
specially suitable subject for the 
art, yet we do not know whether, after all, a little vignette of “Golding 
Hops” is not the most charming thing in the volume. Ightham Mote, 
of which there are three views, Hever Castle, Penshurst Place (in five 
views), Hurst (in seven), and Hampden House, are the “ Homes” included. 
Tho letter-press is written in a style somewhat too ornate for our taste, 
less reflection and moro information would have suited us better. 
The Sea, by Jules Michelet (Nelson), has been translated by Mr. 
W. H. Davenport Adams. A handsome volume, beautifully printed, 
adorned with attractive illustrations, and containing within it all the 
felicities and surprises of which the pen of M. Michelet is so 
fertile, must be allowed a certain importance and value. It is 


(Sampson Low.) 
Architecture is, of course, 1 





/not indeed a scientific work, as the translator, Mr. Davenport 
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Adams, who | »xeeuted a difficult task with commendable success, | 
allows. In fact, its chief fault is that when we read it, we 
seem to know a great deal about M. Michelet, but very little about | 
the “ Sea.” 
wraps up a very moderate knowledge of it (we mean 
that he shows, not what he has) in voluminous coverings of sentiment. | 
There is the whale, for instance; any natural-history book would tell | 
one as much, or more, about it than one gets here, but uo one but M. | 
Michelet would be capable of singing so amazing an epithalamium over | 
its loves, Love, indeed, is a theme to which M. Michelet’s pen flies | 
with eagerness. “This great writer,” says Mr. Adams, “ occasionally | 
*ventilates’ sentiments not entirely in accordance with our sober | 


haw 
nave 


That ingenious person, in fact, has taken this subject, and | 


the knowledge | 


English taste.” This is not an extravagant way of putting it. The 
fervour of M. Michelet’s style is something to which we are| 
quite unaccustomed here, and which, should Paterfamilias take to | 


reading the book aloud without carefully looking ahead, would astonish 
the family circle not a little. We cannot help thinking that some | 
judicious retrenchment would have mado the work, which we need | 
not say is one of real genius, more generally acceptable. The | 
Dniverse, by C. A. Pouchet (Blackie), is a book of established 
reputation. It now appears in a third edition, somewhat com- 
pressed from those that have preceded it, and in a cheaper form. It 
should be mentioned also that the translation has been revised. 
Outline Illustrations to Burger’s Ballads; Goethe's Faust; Schiller’s 
Fight with the Dragon and Fredolin, by Moritz Retzsch; and Schiller’s | 
Lay of the Bell, illustrated with woodeuts by Thomas Scott, after Retzsch. | 
(Sampson, Low, Marston, and Co.) Moritz Retzsch, an artist of | 
Dresden, was favourably known at the beginning of the present century, 
both in England and Germany, for his outline illustrations to Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Schiller. He possessed a vivid imagination, which took its 
highest flights into the weird and supernatural, combined with a free | 
and vigorous use of the } His women are not pre-eminent for | 
either beauty or grace, his youthful forms are insipid, his animals gro- | 
tesque, and his distances often faulty. But in depicting the eynical | 
leer of Mephistopheles, the brutal satisfaction of intending murderers 
(Fridolin), the wild, apish diablerie of witch-revels, the terrible ghostly 
abode of the dead (Leonora’s death-bridal), he is probably unrivalled. 
We very much question the good taste of introducing Burger’s ballad, 
“ The Pastor’s Daughter of Taubehain,” with its plates, particularly No. 4, 
which displays a revolting realism that would be much more at home ina 
copy of the Police News, “Faust” pleases us the most of the four 
volumes.——Army and Navy Drolleries, by Captain Seceombe. (Frederick | 
Warne and Co.) The rich colouring of the gay uniforms and the 
amusing caricatures are sure to render this book very popular in our 
nurseries, and will cause many a laugh at the expense of the gallant 
sons of Mars. It is an A B C primer of an entirely now type, 
and will be an agreeable change to martial young heroes after the 
ordinary bucolic or industrial character of such publications. 
Old Christmas, by Washington Irving. (Macmillan.) This is the re- 
” which are to be found 
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encil. 





print of the well-known chapters on “ Christmas 
in the Sketch- Book. These would always have a welcome, but now they 
come copiously adorned with a number of very charming illustrations, | 
designed by Mr. Randolph Caldecott and engraved and arranged by Mr. 
J. D, Coopor. 1 number more 
than a hundred. 
to bo thrown back many years, aud some of tho types of men and 
things are unfamiliar. The stage-coach which heads Chapter IT. 
is not very happy, and the coachman on p. 23 and elsewhere does 
not tions of our youth. The hat, for 
instanec, may be excepted to, But most strike us as good, and 
tho female figures are particularly graceful, witness the “little romp- 
ing girl” on p. 67, and the “fair Julia” on p. 73. Famous Historical 
Scenes, from Three Ce:turies, selected from the works of Standard 
Authors, by A. R. Hope Moncrieff (Nimino), is a book full of excellent 
reading, selected on sound principles from the works “of standard 
historians,” or ‘‘credible eye-witnesses or contemporaries.” A wide 
range of writers has been laid under contribution, and some of them will 
We may mention * Tho Plague of Marseilles,” 
from Lémontey’s ** History of the Regency ;” “The Trial and Execution 
of the Rebel Lords,” from the * Letters of Horace Walpole ;” and * The 
Last Hours of Louis XVI,” from the “ Journal ” of Clery, the King’s valet. 
We may recommend the book as an excellent alterative, after a long 
course of fiction.——Along with the preceding we may mention The 
Book: of Adventure and Peril, a Record of Endurance and Heroism on 
Sea and Land, compiled and edited by Charles Bruce. (Nimmo.) This, 
too, is full of interesting reading. The first book is oceupied with 
escapos of prisoners and the like; the second with the adventures of 
castaways on various seas, frozen and tropical ; the third with the perils 
of captives among savage tribes, and the fourth with the achievements and 
escapes of mighty hunters, Many of these stories aro such as no tale- 
writer can hope to surpass, or even to equal. We give again our best 
recommendation to this book, as well as two other companion-volumes, 
which we must be content briefly to indicate, Great Historical Mutinies, 
by D. Herbert (Nimmo), the mutinies related being that of “‘The Bounty,” 
“The Mutiny at Spithead,” “The Mutiny at the Nore,” “The Mutinies 
in Highland Regiments,” and the “The Indian Mutiny ;” and from the 
éame publishers, Great Triumphs of Great Men, edited by James Mason. 


These are given with a lavish hand, anc 


Of course they are of unequal merit. The scene has 


answer the recoll 


quite 





be new to many readers 





| has the fault less developed. 


| very thrilling scenes. 


' . . 
which is very commendable. 





—The Book for Every Day, edited by James Mason (Nimmo), is an 


| entertaining collection of anecdotes, notices of old customs, &c., and 





other misccllanies. Why does not some one reprint—with a few omig. 


| sions, perhaps, here and there—William Hone’s Every-day Book ?—. 
| Of The English Explorers (Nimmo), we should say that the plan is not 


quite in proportion. ‘Arctic Explorations ” might be made the subject 
of an article, nay, of a book, of the highest interest, if it were done bya 
person thoroughly well read in the literature of Arctic travel, and illus. 
trated withal by a map. The map indeed is essential. The extracts 
from Sir John Mandeville are amusing. Too much space is given to 
Bruce, and quite enough at least to Park. African travel again affords 
a first-rate subject to any one who would systematise what has been 
discovered by Speke, Grant, Burton, Barth, Schweinfiirth, and others— 
Tell Me a Story, by Ennis Graham (Macmillan), has some capital little 
stories for children. The * Reel Fairies ” whom the comely little Louisa 
makes out of the contents of her mother’s work-box, are delightful 
creatures, and “ Mary Aun Jolly” is another fascinating inhabitant of 
that wonderful ‘ Doll-world” in which some children dwell, whose 
acquaintance we are glad to make. ‘Too Bad” is the most directly 
didactic of the stories, and applies an excellent moral so well, that we 
shall not quarrel with it on that account. But we do quarrel with many 
of the new fairy-tales for this fault. What was the moral of “The 
White Cat” and its compeers? Of course you were to be brave and 
good, but it was always more important to be a third son. Joachim’s 
Spectacles, by M. and C. Lee (Griffith and Farran), for instance, is a 
prettily written book, bnt it is too much like an allegory, and allegories 
are always inclined to be tiresome. Still there is an interesting 
story in it, if you choose to shut your eyes to the meaning—— 
Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy-land (Henry 8. King and (Co), 
“Little Hans” has a most amusing ad- 
venture with the goblins, and the “ Two Princes” go through some 
We cannot help wishing that the children who 
comment on what they have heard had been allowed to say a little 
more. A terrible story has just been told of little Dimple, who, for 
stealing some strawberry-jam, had a patch of it fixed on her cheeks, 
“What did the fairy do with the rest of the jam ?’ asked four-year-old 
Madge.—‘ She put it in closets, here and there, for nice little girls’— 
‘O yes!’ cries she, eagerly, ‘I know, we have got some, but I didn’t 
know before the way it came.’ ” Seven Birthdays; or, the Children 
of Fortune. By Kathleen Knox. (Griffith and Farran.) Here we have 





the populur rhyme, “ Monday’s child is fair of face,” &c., exemplified in 


seven stories, rather too sad for our taste. Why is the poor creature 
whose fate it was to be pretty so ill-treated ? Nine Little Goslings, 
by Susan Coolidge (Routledge), comes from a hand which always 
Here, too, we have 
Many readers 





knows how to write something graceful and pleasant. 
the pathetic element, but it is very skilfully managed. 
will have a tear for the dear little Mignon when she has ridden her last 
ride in the circus, and when Pluto, her horse, put in his head into the 
tent where she lies, and neighs. (How strongly the sympathy of animals 
with human grief always moves us!) But we fecl that she is taken 
from the evil to come. Generally cheerfulness reigns, as in such books 
it should. All the stories are pretty. “Lady Queen Anne” is perhaps 
the best——The Man’s Boot, and other Tales. With Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir. (Griffith and Farran.) Fables are meant to be 
didactic, and these contrive to teach with a sly and gentle humour 
We have tried two or three of them on a 
young audience with very satisfactory result. And then thero are Mr, 
Harrison Weir's drawings, which would be a suflicient recommendation 
even if the text were naught. Buttercups and Daisies, with Tlus- 
trations by Oscar Pletsch (Routledge), is a book of gay-coloured pic- 
tures for the young ones, but the rhymes do not increase its value-—— 
The Modern Pliymate, compiled and edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
(Warne.) The Playmate is described as “a book of games, sports, 
and divisions for boys of all ages,” and it now appears in a new and 
revised edition. We observe what we take to be additions. There are 
instructions for carrying on “ pisciculture,” for instance, an amusement 
certainly not known in our youth. Lawn-tennis, the game of the 
future, is of course described, though here we detect an error. The 
rule that “it is not allowed to ‘ volley” a ball, .e.—to strike it before it 





touches the ground—* applies to the service only. After the service, the 
volley” may be used at pleasure, and is indeed the most effective of 
Our impression of the whole book is—that it is very complete 


Among the yearly volumes of Magazines, Annuals, &., 


strokes. 





and accurato. 
we have to mention Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for 1875, edited by 
H. R. F. Gatty and J. H. Ewing (George Bell and Sons), and Every Boy’s 
Annual, edited by Edmund Routledge (Routledge) ; The Sunday at 
Home (Religious Tract Society}, and also, proceeding, we believe, 
from the same source, though we see no notification of the fact on 
the title-page, The Leisure Hour. Both these are meritorious maga- 
zines, and supply a vast amount of wholesomo reading, both secular 
and religious. The Church of England Sunday-School Magazine 
(Church of England Sunday-School Institute) has the special object of 
supplying matter for Sunday-school teachers, and seems to carry it out 
effectively. From the same source we have Zhe Sunday Scholar’s 
Companion, and two little tales, Matteo ; or, the Little Guide, by L. 8. E.; 
Charlie Harvey, a Tale on Baptism ; and Little Ned and his Companions, 
by Ellen Lipscomb. Here we may mention, though not in its proper 
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place, Sunday Evenings at Home, by the Rev. H. E. Adams. (Routledge.) 
This is the second and concluding volume of a book which we remem- 
ber to have noticed last year. Every Sunday is illustrated by some 
narrative from history, selected for its appropriateness to some part of 
the services of the day. The volume before us contains the Sundays 
from Ascension to Advent. The plan of bringing illustrations of 
religious truth from the very widest circles of secular history cannot be 


too highly commended. | 


Higgledy-Piggledy, or Stories for Everybody and Everybody's Children. 
By the Right Hon, E. H. Knatehbull-Hugessen, M.P. (Maemillan.) | 
_—Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen is indefatigable. In session and out of | 
session, he generally contrives to keep himseii in evidence. His 
last volume of fairy stories is dedicated to the silent Members of the 
House of Commons, and he avers that the greater part of it has been | 
written in the gallery of the House itself, though the next sentence does 
not fit well with that statement,—* the voice of the orator occasionally | 
reaches me through an open door.” Mr. Hugessen hopes his example 
may be followed by some of the silent Members; may we suggest that he 
should offer it to the talking Members ?—the silent Members can be 
silent anywhere. The stories are six in number, and are all most plea- 
santly written; they exhibit a pretty fancy, and a cultivated and ob- 
servant mind. “The Crone of Charing” is full, too, of a light-hearted 
gaiety that is almost contagious, and a quiet humour that is never 
foreed or strained. The men of Kent will recognise what it is the 
fashion to call “local colouring” in almost every page. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. Richard Doyle, whom we are always glad to meet: 
though we have seen happier examples of his art than these. From 
the pen of a past and probably future minister of State, some of Mr, 
Hugessen’s little sarcasms (particularly one regarding country magis- 
trates “now ” and “in those days,” which we had marked for extract, ) 
may perhaps attract attention. We have not lately met with a more 
thoroughly healthy and vivacious story-book than /iggledy-Piggledy. 

Homes and Haunts of Luther. By John Stoughton, D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—In this extremely elegant and tasteful volume, Dr. 
Stoughton has gathered together, from many and widely different 
sources, all the main facts and incidents in the life of the great Reformer, 
and spun them together into an agreeable narrative of his own. Dr. 
Stoughton’s name will be a guarantee for the general accuracy and 
conscientiousness of the historical part of it; he also shows sufficient 
courage in rejecting some of the legends which have become interwoven 
with some previous biographies, and in cautioning his readers against 
others for which he has failed to find duo authority. We are glad also 
to note an absonce of preaching, and even, as much as may be in 
such a subject, of controversy. The book is amply illustrated, 
almost too amply. We could have dispensed with some of the plates; 
such subjects as “ Luther preaching to the Peasants,” for instance, are 
best left to the “mind’s eye ” in an historical book. On the other hand, 
we cannot praise too highly some others, particularly the views of and 
in the old German towns of Leipzig, Worms, Wittenborg, Coburg, &c. 


illustrious exception, highly repellent. Besides, it is misleading, for 
the “Indenture,” so called, is really only a gauge of love exchanged in 


| sport by a pair of lovers, to be returned in case of the marriage of either 


of them to another. The difficulties, nay, the utter ruin of their hopes, in 
consequence of this engagement, form the staple of the story, and may 
serve to warn young people off so romantic a course. Mrs. A. W. Hunt 
(heretofore known, we believe, by her maiden name) writes extremely 
well, and often forcibly. She lays down her plan well beforehand, and 
carries it out without hurry and in good proportions. In these three 
volumes there is only one incident that we should consider impossible ; 
the people are not so very wicked or so angelic but that we may any of us 
expect to meet with their representatives in real life. The squires, digni- 
taries, shopkeepers, and servants, the reverses and vicissitudes of her well- 
born and most attractive heroine, Audrey Wentworth, are very cleverly 


| described, and are interesting from first to last. Without any attempt at 


humorous writing, there are occasionally touches of womanly observa- 
tion and fun that are very pleasant, such as where the movements of 
a clerical lover are described thus:—‘He showed his pleasure in 
Osmunda’s society much as a cat testifies its admiration for the superior 
being to whom its love is given, by rwhhing up against pieces of furniture 
in her neighbourhood, only Mr. Lauriston generally rubbed the light 
ones over.” There is an air of culture and travel pervading 
the book. Its chief blemish, to our mind, is that the character 
of George Coupland is a trifle too respectable and good for “human 
nature’s daily food;” but we have no doubt he “used language” 
when he quarrelled with Dudley Wentworth, and if we had heard this 
positively stated, we might believe in him more heartily. However, 
we are glad, on the whole, to commend this novel almost unreservedly 
The matter of it is thoroughly pure and wholesome, and the manner 
unpretentious, and “ polite” in the old sense; we are not shocked by 
unmeaning surprises, or fine-writing, or slang. 

Wild Hyacinth, By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—When we had read to the end of the first of these three volumes, wo 
could hardly conceive what there remained of the story to occupy the 
remaining two. Wild Hyacinth was comfortably engaged to be married 
to the man of her choice, the wicked had been discomfited, and nothing 
remained, one would say, but to be happy ever afterwards. But we 
had not gauged the extent of Mrs. Randolph's resources; these are 
considerable, both in the way of match-making and mischief-making. 
In the second volume we have the great questions of Woman's Rights 
and of agricultural distress, and tho Ritualistic controversy is discussed 
in the third. Then, and not till then, are wo permitted to see everybody 
blessed and the tale ended happily. With a little more art and con- 
centration, Wild Hyacinth might have been made a charming char- 
acter. As it is, she does not take the hold upon us that her sister 
Christian does, and this in spite of the author’s depreciation and occa- 
sional ridicule of her. We shall certainly not here discuss the wisdom of 
what Mrs, Randolph calls the “ emancipation of women,” but we put it to 
her whether it might not have been the occupation of Christian Ettrick’s 
mind with certain social problems that braced and fortified it, and 





These are very charming, though we fancy some of them have done 
service elsewhere. 

Climate and Time. By James Croll. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.)— 
This book, the subject of which is further expressed on the title-page 
as“ A Theory of the Secular Changes of the Earth’s Climate,” is admir- 
able alike for its abundance of carefully collected facts and for the 
sobricty and force of its reasoning. The great changes of climate that 
geology discovers in the past history of the world are profoundly, though 
The varying obliquity of the 


not perhaps personally, interesting. 
Mr. 


ecliptic has often been proposed as the cause of these changes. 


Croll investigates it carefully, and concludes that it must affect the | 
poles considerably, the maximum obliquity being accompanied by an | 


increase of heat over what they now receive in the proportion of 19 to 
18, But as the temperate region would bo but slightly affected, this 
cannot be the cause we seek. The theory that the earth passes alter- 
nately through hot and cold regions of space has the merit of 
not being capable of proof or disproof. The variableness of the 
sun’s heat has been suggested, but it proves too much. The glacial 
periods were not universal. 
To this in its indirect influences Mr. Croll devetes the main part of his 
argument, the gist of which is expressed in the following paragraph :— 
“Tf instead of endeavouring to trace a direct connection between a high 
condition of eccentricity and a glacial condition of climate, we turn our 
attention to the consideration of what are the physical effects which 


Tesult from an increaso of eccentricity, we shall find that a host of | 


physical agencies are brought into operation, the combined effect of 
Which is to lower to a very great extent the temperature of the hemi- 
sphere whose winters occur in aphelion, and to raise to nearly as great 
an extent the temperature of the opposite hemisphere, whose winters, 
of course, occur in perihelion.” This is Mr. Croll’s thesis ; our readers 
must go to the book itself, to judge of the capacity and patience with 
Which it is argued ont. 

This Indenture Witnesseth. 3 vols. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The worst parts of these volumes aro their pale drab 
covers, and the black-and-yellow printing and stripes upon them, in 
Supposed imitation of a deed. These are not only very ugly, but the 
implication of legal discussions at a lady’s hands is, except in one 


This is not a book to be forgotten at Christmas-time. 


Tho eccentricity of the earth’s orbit remains. 


| developed a really far superior charactor to that of her sister. 

Diaries, Calendars, Christmas Cards. (Thos. De la Rue and Co.)— 
Among the thick-coming signs of the near approach of the season when 
young England expects every relative to do his (or her) duty, we have 
to note the appearance not only of the excellent diaries bound in plain 
russia or ornamental coloured leather, by which Mr. De la Rue yearly 
| lightens for us the somewhat difficult task of choosing suitable Christmas 
gifts, but of a large assortment of painted and illuminated cards, dis- 
playing in shape, design, and colouring much ingenuity and artistic 
| skill. In one little box we find a dozen ecards, each illustrating somo 
well-known proverb. Opening one of the numerous envelopes (No. 3 
of the series) which will soon give employment to many busy little 
fingers, we come upon fruit; opening another (No, 2), upon flowers, 
| delicately and truthfully painted, on cards so folded that the sides over- 
lap and protect the picture ; the background is gilt, and on the folding 
sides neat and original verses call up the * kindred thought ” attached to 
flower or fruit. Of these (there are six of each) the poppy and the peach 
strike us as particularly truthful. One envelope (No. 4) reveals six 
“ floral greetings,” where the central verse is written on a plain card, 
and surrounded by a bordering of flowers of really exquisite delicacy 
and beauty. Six birds, among which the goldfinch is especially good, 
greet us from another (No.5); the robin in this set is too much the 
conventional robin,—he lacks the touch of nature; and the blue-tit 
is too light in colouring. For No. 6 we predict a well-deserved popu- 
larity ; it contains six emblematic crosses, some plain, others highly 
iNuminated, and all wreathed with beautiful flowers. The lilies at the 
foot of one are so extremely delicate that it is difficult to believe they 
are not hand-painted; but the prettiest of all is “ No, 1, six al-fresco 
studies,” where the delicate chromo-lithographs are mounted upon 
brown and gold easel-shaped cards; the subjects are birds in their 
natural haunts, snipes amid winter snows, a heron fishing, or sea-gulls 
In many of these, particularly in the last, 
We miss 





ir 
It 


flying over a stormy sea. 

both the idea and execution are full of true artistic feeling. 

in the Indelible Diaries of this year the astronomical photographs which 
‘have often given them additional attractions, but both in external 

appearance and internal arrangement they keep up the high reputation 
' they have deservedly earned, 
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Gosse (E. W.), On Vivl and Flute, 12mo ...(Chatto & Windus) 5/0 | Simpson, Picturesqye People, Groups from All Quarters of Globe (Thompson) 500 

Great Army, 7 ife and Character in a Thames- side District ...... (Daldy & Co.) 6/0 | Smiles (S.), Thrift, Cr SVO  c.e.ccceececeessseseeceesseresesesecsearersascesseees oveoeas (Murray) 6 

Half-hours in the Woods and Wilds, cr 8vo ........ sseeeee(Daldy, Isbisier, & Co.) 3/6 | Smith (D.), Arctic Expeditions from B itish and Forei gn Shores, vol 1...(Jack) 15,0 
7/6 | Swan (W. W.), Tales of Australian Life, er 8vo........ A hapman & Hall) 90 


Hamerton (P. G.), Round my House, Notes of Rural Life in France (Seeleys) 


Handbook for Visitors to Oxford, 8vo . 
Havard (H.), The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee, 
Harvey and Davidson's Syilabus of Materia Medica, 32 


Hebich (S.), Life of, translated from the German, cr 8vo. 


Hervey (J.), Meditations and C ontemplat ons, 12mo.,.... 
Hill (R.), Instructions on the Chureh Catec hism, 12mo . 


Hood (E. P.), Self-Formation, Aids and Helps to Mind- Life. wale lf / 
..(Henry s. King & Co.) 3/6 


Hooper (M.), Cookery for Invalids, cr 8V0 .....0000+ 


Hymns and Pcems for Very Little Children, 2nd series, royal 1é6mo .. 


Jrons (W, J.), The Bible and its Inter rpreters, 8vo.. 
Irons (W. 55 The Church of all Ages, Four Addres: 
James (G. P.), Memoirs of Celebrated Women, cr 8vo . 


Jolly Games for Happy Homes, ed, by G. C. Clark, er 8vo.. 


Juliet, by Baby, Cr S¢0...ccc--rcccces 


Keble's Christian Year, and Herbert's The ‘Temple, jn one vol.. (Griffin & Co.) 


—_—_—_— — ~~ eo = n= 


BANK 











.++.(Parker & Co.) 12/0 


..(Lewis) 1/6 
““eeleys) 5/0 | 


«(Nisbet) 1/6 








..(Hayes) 6/0 
( Uoutledge) 5, 
.(Dean & Son) 3/6 
"Ww ard & Lock) 6 
7/ 


= 


Trollope (A.), The Prime ere vol |, er 8v0..... 
sore & Son) 14/0 | Trollope (A.), The Way We I 
Trollope (T. A.), Diamond Cut Diamond, cr 8vo ... 
Van Beneden (M.), Animal Parasites & Messmates, er eee King&Co) 5/0 
we Cornish) 2/6 | Vanitv-Fair Album, vol 7, 1875, folio .........00+ ae aneccereosccesen 
* Vetus Testamentum Graece, 3 ‘vols fe ap 8vo 
arke & Co) 3/6 | Walker (Miss), Plays for Children, feap 8vo 
Walker (J.), Handy-Book of Object Lessons, 2nd Series, 
(R.T.S.) 2/0 | Walton (E.), English Lake Scenery, with Text by T. G. Bonney 
ae Watts (1.), his Life and Writings, Home and Friends, roy 16mo ........ «(R.T.S.) 6/0 

..(Hayes) 7/6 | Wells (J. C.), Gateway to the Polynia, 8vo .... 
Winslow (F. E.), The Ways of Pleasantness, 12 
Winslow (O.), Lights and Shadows of Spiritual Life, cr 8vo.. ( 
Worboise (E. J.), Oliver Westwood, or Overcoming the World (J. Clarke & Co.) 
Wyon (F. W.), Hist. of England during Reign of Queen Anne (Chapman & Hall) 32/0 








“(Chapman & Hall) 50 
..(Chatte & Windus) 6 
eel (Chatto & Windus) 6 





ive Now, cr 8vo .... 


-(Office) 630 
ecvcses oeMacmillan) 180 
(Routledge) 1/0 
s-ee(Jarrold) 2/6 
-«CThompson) 700 
T.S.) 6 






cr 8vo. 








...(Henry s. King & Co.) 60 
(Skeffington) 30 
(Shaw & Co.) 36 
5 















O I SCO 


TLAND 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 


The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST ; 
available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITI 
PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &e., and transact 


R ACCADEMTA DELLA CRUSCA., 
Xe AVVISO. 

Il settoscritto rende noto che il Vocabolario degli 
Accademici della Crusea, gvinta impressione, Vora in- 
nanzi si vende solamente presso la sede dell’ Accademia 
in Firenze. Ad essa pertanto potranno liberamente 
rivolgersi tutti i libraj. Il prezzo dei 2 volumi del 
VOCABOLARIO fin qui pubblicati @ ai Lire 7.50; 
quello de! relativo fascicolo del] GLOSSARIO ® di Lire 
4. Tal prezzo si paga nell'atto della consegna 
L/Accademia non s‘incarica della spedizione di esso 
Voecabo's onde i libraj dovranno per lacqnisto 
dell’ opera rivolgersi ai loro corrispondenti in Firenze. 

Il Segretario, C. GUASTI 


Ta'la R. Accademia della Crusea, 
Virenze, 21 Agosto, 1875. 


(re CALWORK.—A CAMBRIDGE 
J) EXTENSION LECTURER. in Priest's Orders, 
,IS WORK during the CHRISTMAS HOLI- 
DAYS; in town. No church would suit where the 
teachings of Maurice would be unacceptable.— 
Address, “S." 49 Lupus Street, Pimlico, 8S. W. 


IRTON COLLEGE,.—A STUDENT 

J (Exhibitioner) of the above College, who has 

passed the previous Examination, WANTS a TEM- 

PORARY ENGAGEMENT, or Lessons during the 

CHRISTMAS VAC ATION, Holds a Russ‘an_ Uni- 

ve y Certificate. Eight years’ experience.—* J, G.,” 
57 Thi fet! e Grove, South Kensington, S.W. 


EK ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
“4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools, References and terms on application. 


OUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 
kK receives BOYS between the ages of 6 and 13. 
In addition to the usual course, lessons are given in 
Drawing, Class-Singing, Drilling, and Carpentering. 
The School will REOPEN on JANUARY 19. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 


E IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
J —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN desires to receive 
into his house TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES 
wishing to attend Lectures at University, Bedford, or 
Queen's College, or preparing for Girton. <A euperior 
home is offered, with superintendence and assistance 

work. Terms £100 a year. 

Rev. R. W. BURNABY, 17 Blandford Square, 
Reg®tnt's Park, N.W. 





WAN 











£1,500,000, 
LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 





PAID UP, £1,000,000, 


re: LADY, holding hieh Testimonials, | 
4 wishes to ATTEND SCHOOLS ae FAMILIES | 
as VISITING TEACHER. = Subje English and 
Mathematies.—Adilress, **C. T.,’ a L adbroke Road, 
Notting Hitl. 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR- 
SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, January 18 and 19, 1876.—Seniors 
must be under 16, Juniors under 14 on January 1. 
Identical papers will be set simultaneously at LAN- 
CASTER and CAMBRIDGE, 
Particulars on application to the Rev, the HEAD 
MASTER. | 
JRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. Cuartes Bias, M A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ ¢ here h, Oxford 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. Joseru Newton, M.A. 

For particulars address the SECRETARY, 
The NEXT TERM commences on January 18th, 1876, | 


T° the few who hold LIBERAL VIEWS 

of EDUCATION, the fewer who CARE to sce | 
their views IN PRACTICE, the still fewer who hold 
wealth asa TRUST, this is addressed —A Gent'eman 
who has established a School, giving signs of pecuni- 
ary success, is anxious to see, during his lifetime, his 
ideal of education put before the public in an intel 
ligible form, therefore seeks help to do what alone 
His ideal is.—(1) an education meeting 
the wants and aspirations of the present day; (2) train- 
ing for teachers to give such an education. None but 
principals or their duly edited solicitors will be 
treated with. Address “EXCELSIOR.” care of Pub- | 
lisher of the SPECTATOR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C 

NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of | 
Candidates for Twenty-three appoiutments as Surgeon | 
in Her Majesty's Indian Medi-al Service will be held 
on the 14th February, 1876, and following days. 

Copies of the Re gulations for the ‘Ex: rmination, 
together with information rezarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the | 
Military Secretary so as to reach his address at least a 
fortnight before the date fixed for examination, 

(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 
India Office, 30th November 1875. 









he cannot do. 









t all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland, 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
ES belonging to enustomers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 


EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 

BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Rev. the Lorp 
Bisuop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hor. Lord LYTTELTON. 
Head Muster—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior L., partments, is ex: imined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
and hi ily favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words :—"“After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is high!y favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole pli vce ; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 

fail to produce good results. 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of small Forms and close personal attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 


ue 















| average of knowledge than that which is usually found 


in the largest schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire department 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 

The School is beautifully pl iced, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chr ape +l, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsurpassed, 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
edueation and parents of boys now at the School will 
3 furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 

the presevt management of the School is invited. 

"tne lusive terms—for sons of laymen, from £65 to 
£99; for sons of ¢ lergy men, £60 to £6 

For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 


The NEXT TEM will commence on FRIDAY, 


| January 21. 


SCHOOL, 


G ROVE “WOU SE 
TOTTENHAM 


Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Runuing-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is @ 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils. and the arrangements are those 


| of a first-grade Public School. 


The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master, A. RB. 


ABBOTT, B.A 
The Station for the School is “ Seven Sisters.” 
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HATO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, | 





clegantly-designed binding, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


HISTORICAL § LEGEND.- 
ARY PALLADS and SONGS. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. Illustrated by J. 


Whistler, John Tennie!, A. F. Sandys, W. Small, 
J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, and others. 


Crown 40, in an 


Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra. 


VEST: 


Atall tre Librar‘es, 
WHITE CONQ 


America in 1875. 


Mrs. MACQUOID'S NEW BOOK. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with lustrations, price 63. 
-] a 
Te EVIL EYE; 
Stories. 
3y KATHARINE S. Macqvorp, Author of “ Patty.” 


With 8 Full-page Llustrations by Thomas BR. 
Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 


SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS. 
2 yols. small Svo, cloth extra, price 18s. 
MEMOIRS of the SANSON | 
FAMILY (1688-1847). 


By Henrt SANSON. Translated from the French, 
with an Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE, 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 
price 12s 6d. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of 
FATHER PROUT. 


Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


UNIFORM with the “ MACLISE GALLERY.” 


Demy 4to, elegantly bound, extra cloth gilt and gilt 
edges, 31s 6d. 


CANOVA'S WORKS 


SCULPTURE and MODELLING. | 


150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by 
Moses, and Printed on an Indian Tint. With 
Letter-press Descriptions. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S 
LIBRARY.’ 


MEMOIRS of COUNT 
GRAMMONT. 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


Portraits by Edward Scriven. 
extra, price L5s. 


With 64 Copper-plate 
1 vol. Svo, cloth 


Crown Svo, cloth extra gilt, price 7s 61; Large-Paper 
copies, uniform with “Strutt’s Dresses,” with an 
extra set of Copper-plate Lustrations, coloured by 


hand, Sts, 

STRUTT S SPORTS 
PASTIMES of the PEOPLE of 
ENGLAND. 





ustrated by 143 Engravings from 
snuscripts. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 





Crown Svo, cloth extra, price 6s. 
TOBACCO: its History and 
fon ciations. 


Ace vunt of the Plant and its Manu 





ty FL W. Farrnont. F.S.A. A New 





ount ; 
Edition, wi 
f 100 Hlustrations by the Author. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
LONGFELLOW'S POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 


Crown Syo, cloth extra gilt, 7s 6d. 


In 3 vols. feap. 8yo, half (imitation) calf, full gilt back, 
and tup edge gilt, price 13s 6d. 


NIEBUHK'S LECTURES on | 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


Delivered at the University of Bonn. 
into English. 


CHATTO and 


WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





and other 


and | 


Ancient | 


»s of Use in all Ages and | 


‘oloured Frontispiece and upwards | 


M R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
W.C., having recently received many choice 
Sp vecimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sole. They can be had at all price 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Gu'neas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's Gallery, the 
Amateur’s Study, and for the Working Student in 

| Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology 

NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 
E CHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 
UPEN on Monday next, December 6th.--Gallery, 53 
Pall Mall. H. F. PHLLLIPS, Secretary. 
HK SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
Five. Admission 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


FPULEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALL, 
Accourtants, 30 Mark Lane, London, conduct 
| inquiries for PARTNERSUIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businessss selected after s:rutiny, 
| and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent- 
| age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on application. or free by post 
| TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
| pe NNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with an 
| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 













| per cent. 
PE NNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C 
E AGLE INSURAN ICE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 


| 1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 

| post free 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


lew FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond neg com 
usur- 





1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
ances effected in all parts of the world 
° GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | jofIN J. BROOMFIELD. 


Pp ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
| d Fleet Street, cadens: 
Invested Assets on 3Ist Dec., 1874 ....cecee £5,547, 084 
| Income for the past year... ........0-++ 06 * N27 
| Amount paid on Death to December last... 
| Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 


| 





| 
10,228 346 





years ended 31st December last ............ 562,104 
| Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted. sad », 52 

The Exp cluding C. 





. 1 
missions) are un dor 1 pel r cent. on the annual income. 
Forms of Proposal, &v., will be sent on application 
to the Office 
CCIDENTS — WILL) HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


| ofthe 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. BINNAIRD, M.P., Chair nan 

PAIp-UP CAPITAL AND Reserve Funp, £ 

Annual Income, £180,000, 

COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 

Ronus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


1 ALVERN WATERS. 


50,009, 








~~ S GENUINE: MALVERN 
WATERS, 
Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVEKN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
\ ALVERN SELTZER, SODA. 
i POTASH, LITITA, and LEMONADE, 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
} (Established 185) ) 
Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Miueral 
Water Racks. 
kf RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
| “The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 

Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

Psy’s EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 








ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE 


| DUNBAR’S 


CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRInce 
OF WALES. 
extensively used for all kinds of 

OUT-DOOR WORK, 


emnedtiliy eneliediie to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPC, 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LAEOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL CO"“.OURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTEe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 





BEGIN a NEW YEAR WITH 


on Nf 
a ser or STONE'S 
ry . 
PATENT BOXES, 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all papers, printed 
or manuscript. 


All particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


M4 P Pi et 


\ 7EB B'S 


OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 

HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY$ 
Special Lists post free. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 

MANSION - Hovse Buriprnes, Pouitry, 
LoNpON: and Oxrorp STREET (76,77, and 
78), West ENpb. 

MANUFACTORY AND Suow-Rooms: Tae 

ROYAL CUTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD. 
FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 

and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


5 
EXUIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
PISHER'S GLADSTONE  BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling g. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHERS DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


(1X ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. é 
7JHITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODON TO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 94 per box. So!d by Chemists and Perfumers, 
Ask for “* Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


“THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM. 






188 STRAND. 


Translated | Or, ANTIL-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 


and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 
Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


JAMES BAIN. 1 Haymarket. S.W. 





Just published, 8vo, 3d. 
NV ULTUM in PARVO. Chief Points 
1 on which “ Patristic is not Pauline Theology.” 
Brought under brief review from Scripture. By 
THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, D.D., late Head Master 
of Repton School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
RivinGTons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Sixth Year of Publication. 


N ARCUS WARD’S CONCISE} 


DIARIES for 1876 are now ready, in a variety 

of Pocket-book covers. 
“The Diary pages are furnished separately in quar- 
terly parts,... ..and sre much smaller and handier than 


they otherwise would be. It is a very good plan.”— | 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CALENDAR of the SEASONS for 1876. A Pocket 
Almanack, with four exquisite coloured Plates. Price 6d. 

SHAKESPERIAN CALENDAR for 1876. A change- 
able date-block for the wall in large type, with a perti- 
nent quotation from Shakespeare for every day in the 
year. Printed in colours, price 1s 6d, of all Booksellers 
and Stationers, Wholesale of 

MARcUs WARD and Co., London; and Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast. 

OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 

e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works. Grafton Road, N.W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER. intro 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 





Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- | 


ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
| Fiddle; Bead | King's 
Patterns :— }or Old or or 
| Silver. |Thread) Shell. 








Per doz. | £sdj£s ale sd 
Table Forks or Spoons .........) 110.) 2 1. 5 






Dessert do. do. 
FOS BOONE ccccscevscessesese 

These are as strongly p! 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Tabie Spoons and Forks, 
23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea Spoons, 12s 
per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process, 

TILLIAM S BURTON, 
teneral Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 





ated and in every respect | 


MOURNING 
NT STREET. 


AY’S) DOMESTIC 
DEPARTMENT, REG 
CHAR 


















UNDER SERVANTS. £8. 4 
Silk and Crape Bonnets «from 015 6 
Cashmere Shawls ........ _- 8 6 
Cotton Dress, unmade ~ —m 8 8 
Ditto, made Complete ........cc.ccesseseeses — OL 0 
Victoria Cord Dress Bodice, trimmed, 

same material COMPlEte .....0c00ccweee — 1 8 6 
Ditto, trimmed crape ., _- lll 6 
Cloth Jacket ........0..0++ » —- OD 6 

UPPER SERVANTS. 
Victoria Cord, Alpaca, or French Twill 

Costume Skirt, fully trinmmed, and 

Basque Bodice with Tuckers, com- 

Plete ......cccscccose sercerescscsees —- 33 0 
Ditio, trimmed with Crape.. -_—- 440 
Silk and Craps Bonnets ,...... ° — O18 6 
Cloth Jacket. trimmed C — 115 6 





BDO  ncccccrscoce 
MOURNING FOR LADIES, 
Messrs. JAY, anxious to remove the impression 
which they find has gained undue circulation, that 
none but the richest materials in Costumes, Mantles, 
| and Millinery are sold at their Establishment, deem it 
a duty to themselves and the public to assure all fami- 
| lies who have not yet dealt at Jay’s Mourning Ware- 
| house that good wearing materials are cut from the 
| piece, and at more than an equivalent for the price, 
which is from Is per yard upwards. 
| _ Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced 
Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as travellers, so 
that in the event of immediate Mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on 
receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense 
whatever to the purchaser. Allarticles are marked 
in plain figures, and charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse 
in Regent Street. 


London General Mourning Warehouse, 
___ 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
a pean eng ype SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
| ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
| Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
| out the world.—[November, 1874.} 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





_ |. The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 


proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St, London ; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


| »}EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
| 





Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


BRAND ma co's SOUPS 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS, aq 
7ORK and GAME PIES>>> 
Y Es; also, 


NSSENCE of BEEF, BERR UW; 
1, ) EEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and ‘othe 


NPECIALITIES for INVanTR 
S VLIDS, 


SOLE ADDRESS:— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. f 


Kk INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY 
This celebrated and most delicious old mello : 
spirit is the very " 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIEs, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whol: 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the rea 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxtorg 
Street, W. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palages’ 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King. 
dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellag 
supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 42s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage freg ig 
England. Export orders under Bond. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY 


‘“*The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s net pet 
dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. This 
quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unleg 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and legs 
Saccharine than the above “Queen's Quality,” and 
has been specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 
&c, Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aud exporte 
tion, and quotations may be had on applicati 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distiilerieg, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, aut Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre 
pared by them is guaranteed as eniirely wnadal 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Syuare (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 1s Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lab 



















used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazeaby.” 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


| IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the comp sition 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, andit 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that auything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


| CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


Tate. 

CAUTION.—The ONLY MEDICINE which GIVES 
IMMEDIATE EASE to the most violent COUGH, 
to CONSUMPTION, and ASTHMA, is 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, as the shortest trial will prove. 
Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing night's 
rest. Their efficacy in all disorders of the breath and 
lungs is wonderful. In hysterical, nervous, and heart 
complaints they are unfailing, and in rheumatic and 
nervous pains they act like a charm. They taste 

leasantly. Sold at Is 13d per box by all Druggists. 
eware of counterfeits. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS, 
—The fact of any one being in health or sick- 

ness depends, to a great extent, upon himself; he can, 
if he will, by these remedies, always command the 
cure of abscesses, piles, fistulas, and sores. The very 
satisfactory results arising from the use of this invalu- 
able Ointment in cases where patients have suffered 
from these complaints, is proved by the extensive use 
of it by all persons of experience; and in many cases, 
where the «disease had been considered incurable, 
Holloway's Ointment, in conjunction with the Pills, 
has brought about the most happy results, and healed 
the most obstinate sores and most desperate wounds. 
They are also unequalled for the cure of scrofula and 
scurvy. 
rPHE HAIR.—For FORTY YEARS 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RE- 
STORER has received the commendation and favour 
of the public. It has acquired the highest place that 
can be obtained for any moderate enterprise, and con- 
tributed to the adornment of tens of thousands of 
persons, who have the proof of its serviceable char- 
acter. It will positively renew and restore the original 
and natural colour of grey, white, and faded Hair. It 
will strengthen and invigorate the Hair, stop its falling, | 
and induce a healthy and luxuriant growth. No other 
preparation can produce the same beneficial result, | 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in large bottles, | 
6s, Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 


| discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, & 


J. C, BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Co,, Horncastle.— 
‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE * on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony a 


each bottle. 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant alter 
effects.” 





None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 
upanies 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ECONOMICAL 





Kitcheners, and roasting 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ry’ 5 
rILED 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary deseriptio 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppré 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in t 
i in be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to 








KITCHENERS. 
These 


ifferent 








Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREI 





MARAVILL 


EET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


A COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


ie ie 


=~ & 


December 4, 1805.) 
FAT MARLBCROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 








brities I he ive Known : 
@leULL 

By Lord WiLuiam Ls 2 vols. 

word | om Lanes fr as $f earliest days bas | 
lived us of inti persons of high | 
oliti ’ ary, 

bas fer chars r. can tell a good story, and 
ol plenty of g od stories to te i “His pages are full 
of interest." —/’al! Mali Gazette. 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


9to 1816. By CHARLES LoFTvs, formerly 
Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 





“Major Lofius gives us @ book as entertain ing as 
man Easy,’ and as instr » as a book of 
“It has not a dull page ir —United Service 


Magazine. 


Notes of Travel in South Africa, 


By C. J. ANDERSON, Author of * Lake Njami.* 
Edited by L. LLoyp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


“This bock is most interesti 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Honowrs Divided. By Morley), 


Farxow, Author of “ After Baxtow’s Death,” 


Blacksmith and Scholar. By 
oRTIMER CO ‘Ss. 3 vols. 
men vel is ¢ a rel vughly amus ing g 








i< reading.” —Sat. Rev 





s any of Mr. 





Collivs’s previous productions.” —7/ 
Diane. By Mrs. ee 
an r of * Patty.” 2 vols., 21s 
“A charming story. ‘Diane’ is quite one of Mrs. 
Macquoid's bappiest efforts."—Sy+ctator. 


The Squire's Legacy. By Mary 


Cecu Day, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money 


the Author of * Queenie. 
Sister By Mis 


D* LA RUE and CO.’S LNDELIBLE- 
RED LET 


My Love, She’s but a La assie. By 


Boulter. 


(Just ready. 


Anna. 


TER DIARIES for 1876, in several 
sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornameutal | 
bindings. may now be had of all Booksellers and | 
Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 

Tuos. De LA 1 Re K and Co. » London 











~ First year of pub lication. 
ONDENSED DIARIES and 
ENGAGEMENT-BOOKS for 1876 (containing 


Memorardum-space for each day in the year), adapted | 


forthe Pocket-Book, Card-Case, or Purse. Of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesele of the Publishers, 
THOs. De LA Rvk and Co., London. 


T\E LA RUE'S CHRISTMAS CAR Ds, 
in great variety, prepared from Original Designs 
and Illu-t:ated by Original Verses. Of all Booksellers 
and St ers. Wholesale of the Publishers. 
THOs. De LA Rug and Co,, London. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth gilt, price Is. 
| Fe N ‘TENNIS and BADMINTON 
with the Authorised Laws). By * CAVENDISH,” 
Of ali rs and Stationers. 
THos. De LA RvE and Co., London 


Dp‘ LA RUE and COS PLAYING- 
DS. The New Patterns for the Season 

may 1 e had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

“Cav W HIST, Be ziQue, AND PIQUET MARKERS 

Who! nly, of the Manufacturers 

fuos. De LA RvuE and Co., London. 





Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s 
Ww HIST, the Laws and Principles of, 
, b CAVENDISH.” Ih Ediiior. Revised 
throng nd greatly enlarged. Of all Booksellers 
and S rs. 

ios. De LA RvE and Co., London 


By the same Author. 
OI > G AMES at CARDS, 
1 : JEf, pric e 3s 6d. POCKET GUIDES, 
VHIS 





price ¢ i HIST (3)—Guipe; Laws; Leaps. 
BEZ ‘ POL iSH a ZIQUE ECARTE (2)— 
Gui vs. EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE. CALA- 
BRAS \. CRIBBAGE, SIXTY-FIVE. 


Second E lition, cloth extra, gilt, price 21s. 


gene By Joseru Bennett, 
Ex-Champion. Edited by “ CAVENDISH.” With | 
Upwar f 200 Illustrations. Of all Bookseliers and 


Tos. DE LA Rug and Co., London. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- | 


PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
Fi wing trade- marks woven in every sheet:— 
Seren Quality, “Royal frish Linen,” and Crown; 
leeond | uality, ‘Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
nee. Wholesale of MARCUS WARD and Co., Royal | 
ister Works, Belfast and London. 





| Surgeon Major Beng 


} 





THE PECTATOR. 


In vo, 420 pp., boun 


KASUOMIR 


By H. W. 


gal Staff Corps; Author of * 


The author visi ited, both as a member of the Embassy and in his private c 
di terary celebrity. gives a vivid sketch of his household and character. 


TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


London: 


MARCUS WARD'S GIFT- BOOKS. 





The Chromograph Series of Gift-Books, with Title- 
Page Ilustrations in Gold and Colours. Feap. 4to, 
Handsome Cloth Bindings, 5s each. 


The GOOD OLD DAYS; or, Christmas 
under Queen Elizabeth. By Esme Sruart. Five 
Illustrations in Colours by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 


MELCOMB MANOR: a Family 
Chronicle. By F. SCARLETT PoTrer. Six Coloured 
Ulustrations. 

PUCK and BLOSSOM: a Fairy Tale. 
By Rosa MULHOLLAND, Author of * Eldergowan,’ 
&e. Six Coloured Illustrations. 


A CRUISE in the ACORN. By Alice 


JERROLD. Six Coloured Illustrations. 


KATTY LESTER: a Book for Girls. 
By Mrs. CuprPLes. Twelve Lilustrations in Colours 
after Harrison Weir. 


The LITTLE FLOWER - SEEKERS ; 


or, the Adventures of Trot and Daisy in a Won- 
derful Garden by Moonlight. By Rosa MuLHOL- 
LAND. Twelve Floral Llustratious in Colours. 


The CHILDREN’S VOYAGE; or, a 
Trip in the Water Fairy. By Mrs. G. Curries. 
With Twelve Illustrations in Colours. 


GEMS of HOME SCENERY. A Series 


of Topographical Gift-Books. Edited by the Rev. 





price | 


| cation on succeeding Saturdays. 
Samples post free for Six. | 


W. J. Lorriz, B.A, F.S.A. With Six Chromo 
Facsimiles of Original Drawings by T. L. Row 
botham, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
Feap. 4to, handsomely bound, price 6s each. 
| VIEWS in WICKLOW and KILLARNEY. 
| VIEWS in the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
| VIEWS in NORTH WALES. 
VIEWS in SCOTLAND. 

“ Wisely selected and admirably illustrated."—Dai/y 

Telegraph. 


NEW ART VOLUME, with Libretto by the Artist. 
Price 10s 6d. 
MRS. MUNDI AT HOME. 
RB. 8. V. P. 
THE TERRESTRIAL BALL. 
TWENTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE PICTURES, 
Designed by WALTER CRANE, 


MARCUS WARD and CO. 67 and 68 
Strand, W.C.; and Royal Ulster 


London : 
Chandos Street, 
Works, Belfast. 
Enlarged Edition, small post Svo, cloth, 58; balf- 
roan, 5s 6d. 

‘iw NEW FRENCH-ENGLISIT and 
| ENGLISH-FRENCH PRONOUNC ING DIC- 
TIONARY, on the basis of Nugent's, by F.C. Meapows, 
M.A. Re- edited and enlarged, with about 2,000 Words, 
with Meanings, numerous idiomatical Phrases and 
Proverbs; and a list of Christian and Proper Names, 
with their pronunciation in each language, by H. 
| KRUEGER. 

London: 
Cheapside. 





| Just published, Second ! dition, 8vo, sewed. price 6d. 

\ LETTER to DR. HOOKER, Director 

i of the Royal Garden at Kew, President of the 

Royal Society; from Dr. ACLAND, Regius Professor of 

Medicine in Oxford, President of the Medical Council, 
RS. 


{ Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co, 
| 
| 


Now ready, 5vo, 28 
Dare SRLASTING PU NISHA NT.--Is 
‘4 the Popular Doctrine de Fide? and if Not, is it 
True? Considered in a Letter to the Right Hon. W. 
| E. Gladstone, MP. By the Rev. F. N. OX&#NHAM, M.A, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
| THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
iL R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on so only Successful Method of 
are this Disease. By Rosext Waits, M.D., 
| M.B.C.S, LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
ore! London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co . Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
| Ou the Ist of January, 1876, will “g published “the 
| First Number of t 
+ DUCATIONAL RECORD of the 
j NATIONAL SOCIETY, a Newspaper and | 
| Review, to be hereafter continued as a Weekly Publi- | 
Price 2d weekly, per 
ost, 23d. Annual Subscription, sent by post, 10s; 
half- yearly, 5s 6d. 
| National Society's Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster. 








AND KA SHGAR: : 
A Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kashgar in 1873-74. 
BELLEW, 


Journal of a Mission to Kandahar in 1857-8, 
to the Tigris,” &c. 
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din cloth, price lf 






C.S.L, 





** From the Indus 






ipacity, Cazi Ya’cub Khan, and 







THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S” 
ALMANACS. 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SHEET 
ALMANAC, on super-royal paper, is equalily 
adapted for the Counting-house and the Library, 
containing Lists of the chief Officers of State, 
Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers and In- 
surance Offices, with very copious Postal Informa- 
tion, and is embellished with a View of the West- 
minster Embankment and Floatiog-Bath. Price 2s. 


. 
GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 
useful, and portable; it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of usefal and 
valuable matter fur occasional reference. Prices, 
6d, 2s, and 3s, 


GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and WHITAKER’S CLERGYMAN'S 
DIARY. This Almanac contains a complete Calen- 
dar of the Festivals, &c., of the Church of England, 
with the Lessons appointed for every day in the 
year, according to the new Lectionary; a Diary of 
%) pages for Memorand:; a complete List of the 
Dignifled Clergy of eac h Diocese in England, Wales, 






















WILLIAM TsGG and Co., Pancras Lane, | 








Ireland, and the Colonies, with the official Armorial 
Bearings of each Archbishop and Bishop; a List 
of the Incumbents of London and of parishes 
within ten miles of London. Prices 2s 6d, 5s, 
and 6s, 


' 

| 2 2 
|The BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing 
the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons ; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena ; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
and Education; and various useful Tables. Price 


8. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
A Year-Book of General Information for 1876 on 
Subjects connected with Mathematics, Geography, 
Vine Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &«. Price 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 


PANION, bound together, in cloth, price 4s. 


























Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Ludgate Hill, London ; and all Booksellers, 


BITS and BEARING-REINS. 
Fourth Thousand 
ow ready, price 1s., finely illustrated. 
I Ts and BEARING-REINS, 
By Eowarp Forvaam FLower. 
“Mr. Flower has been descanting with great force 
and goodness upon the absurdity of bearing-reins.”— 
ectator 
a A sensible protest against the use, or rather the 
abuse, of bearing-reins.”— Evening Standard. 
‘The pamphle et is admirably got up, and illustrated 
| by three striking plates.”—e'l's Lif 
| “Mr. Flower evidently understan is what he is tall- 
ing about, and his practical observations should be 
read by all who love borses."—Sporting and Dramatic 
News 
“ We welcome a brief pamphlet from the pen of Mr, 
Flower, showing the cruelty and inutility of gag bear- 
ing-reins.”"—G/obe 
“ Tilustrated by an admirable series of drawings, 
showing the cruelty thus inflicted on the horse.”— 
| Dailu News 
“Mr. Flower writes with the authority of a veteran 
horseman. His remarks are pithy, lucid, and to the 
purpose.” —Morning Post. 

“We trust that this instalment of what Mr, Flower 
| has to tell us, on this and kindred subjects, will be 
read by many “—£cho, 

* Weendially recommend this extremely interesting 
and sensible pamphlet."—Public Opinion. 

“Much useful information will be found in this 
pam) hlet."—Daily Telegraph. 

‘Mr. Fiower bas entered the fleld with energy, and 
with much power, too, as our readers will see if they 
will purchase—as we hope hundreds of them will do— 
& copy of his pamphilet.”"—Animal World. 

“Mr. Flower has our hearty good wishes for his 
success iu the task he has so bumanely and energeti- 
cally undertaken."—Blackwood's Mayazine. 

“See this gentleman's unanswerable pampblet, ‘ Bits 
and Bearing-Reins.’ "—/Punch. 

London: WiLtuiaM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; 
and (by 01 order) of every Bool Bookseller or Newsman. 


Jest os ublished, price 1s; half- f-bound, 18 6d. 
YASON ‘S ALMANAC and HAND- 
BOOK for IRELAND, for the YEAR 1876. 
London: SMPkIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Dublin: W 
H. SmitH and Son. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Edited by Rev. Samuel Cox. 

The EXPOSITOR for DECEMBER, 
contuining Articles by Prof. Plumptre 4 
Prof. Stanley Leathes, Dr. James Morison, 
Prof. H. BR. Reynolds, * Carpus,” and the 
Editor, is now ready, price Oue Shilling. 

EIGHT OUTLINES of ADVENT 
SERMONS, by the Dean of Edinburgh ; 
W. Sanmarez Smith, BD., Principal of 
St. Aidan’s College; Rev. J. Richardson, 
M.A., and others. With 7 pp- of Tilustra- 
tions, Similes, §ce. See the CLERGY- 
MANS MAGAZINE, for December. 
Price ls. Monthly. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURE FOR 1875, 
Now ready, in demy Svo, price 10s 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
EIGHT LECTURES 
Preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 
1875, on the Foundation of the late Rey. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
3y the Rev. WILLIAM JACKSON, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Formerly Fellow of Worcester College, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Natural Theology,” &c. 





DR. DAWSON'S NEW WORK ON EOZOON. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


LIFE’S DAWN ON EARTH; 


Being the History of the oldest-known Fossil Remains 
and their Relations to Geological Time and to the 
Development of the Animal Kingdom. 

By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &., 
Author of “The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
“Archaia,” &¢ 
With a Co‘oured Map, numerous Full-page Illustrations, 
and about 50 Woodcuts. 

“ We have read the work with interest; we close it 
with regret. It is a philosophical guide to a considera- 
tion of that mysterious problem, ‘ The Dawn of Life.’ 
—Afhenewum. 

“The tale of the discovery has never been told with 
anything like the fulness and clearness with which Dr, 
Dawson has now brought it before the public. Beyond 
doubt we have in the lowly form around which he has 
thrown so much new interest the means of studying 
the phenomena of life at its earliest traceable point of 
dawn.” —Saturday Review. 





ANNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE 
VISCOUNT AND FIRST AND 
SECOND EARLS OF STAIR. 
By JOHN MURRAY GRAHAM. 


yols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, £1 8s. 


2 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| The book is of the highest interest, and will satisfy 
equally the political and the general reader.”—/all 
Mail Gazette. 

“Mr. Graham is to be congratulated on his good- 
fortune in having had access to singularly interesting 


similar opportunities should bring as sound a judg- 
ment to their task and an equally conscientious spirit.” 
=—_ Time 8. 

“The book contains matter for everybody, and oscil- 
lates ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ with 
pleasant versatility. On the whole, however, its chief 
interest is political. And it will forthwith take its 
place in that long catalogue of valuable political 
memoirs which have been issued from the press within 
the last five-and-twenty years.”—Standard. 

‘The two volumes before us are an important con- 
tribution to the political history of our country in the 
seventeenth aud eighteenth centuries......They will be 
read with pleasure by every one who takes an interest 
in the history of the kingdom.”—Courant. 





WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with an Introduction 
and Notes. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS, &c., by THEODORE MARTIN. 


The ODES, EPODES, and SATIRES of 
HORACE. Translated into English Verse; 


together with a Life of Horace. Third Edition, 
post 8vo, 9s. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English 
Verse. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

Also a Cheap Edition, 3s 64. 

The VITA NUOVA of DANTE, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s 6d, 

ALADDIN. 
8vo, 5s. 

CORREGGIO. By the Same. 

KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. By Henrik 


Hk&RtTzZ. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


By OEULENSCHLAEGER. 


os. 





A SCULPTOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ERNST RIETSCHEL, the SCULPTOR, | 
and the LESSONS of HIS LIFE: an Auto- } 
biography and Memoir. By ANDREAS OPPERMANN, | 
Translated from the German by Mrs. SrurGe, | 
Translator of “Ulrich von Hutten,” &c. Crown 
8vo, price 5a, 

The Scofsman says :—“ Mrs. Sturge has done a good | 
work, and she has done it wel!, The book furnishes | 
much information about Rietschel, both as man and as | 
artist; and while it shows how he fought his way | 
through great obstacles to his true vocation, it also 
supplies striking evidence of the amount of encourage- 
ment which art bas received during the last sixty years 
in Germany. Nearly half the volume is occupied by 
an autobiography which Rietschel wrote for his 
children. It is written very simply and unpretentiously, 
and is in many respects deeply interesti Mrs. | 

Sturge’s trans!ation of Herr Oppermann’s memoir may 

be accep «das a pleasantly-written and trustworthy 

biography.” 





ing 
' tal 





This day, in Svo, price 9s. 
THE RELIGION OF OUR 
LITERATURE, 






E> 3 upon 
Thomas Carlyle, Rober ywning, Alfred Tennyson, 
Ht. W. Lor llow, &e. 
Including Criticisms on the Theology of 
George Eliot, George MacDonald, and Robertson, of 


Brighton. 
By GEORGE McCRIE. 
NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF E 
WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 

Now ready, in crown 8yo, 5s, with Frontispiece. 

SELINA’S STORY: a Poem. By the 
Author of * The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,” 
&e. 

“Whitten in verse which sometimes rises into real 
elojuence and foree..,....The author bas sometimes a 
glowing rhetoriz at her command which reminds us of 
the great poem, ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ "—Spectator. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 8s 6d. 

The ECONOMY of THOUGHT. By T. 
Hugues, Author of * The Human Will: its Fune- 
tion and Freedom,” ** The Ideal Theory of Berke- 
ley,” Prayer and the Divine Order,” “ The Great 
Parrier; or,a Delineation of Prejudice.” 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


TASTES and HABITS, Personal and 
Social. By the Rev. S. B. James, M.A., Author of 
* Morals of Mottoes.” 





London: 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


| MIDDLEMARCH. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WORKS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

Complete in one 
Volume. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, clota. With Vignette 
drawn by Birket Foster, engraved by C. H, Jeens. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in Four Volumes, 
small Svo, 21s, cloth. 





Second Edition. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other 


Poems. Fceap., 6s, cloth. 
Fifth Edition. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. Fcap., 7s 6d, | 


cloth, 
UNIFORM EDITIONS, each complete 


ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


Crown 8Svo, cloth, 


The MILL on the FLOSS. 
3s 6d. 
t 


SILAS MARNER. Crown Svo. cloth, 2s 6d. 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, Crown 8vo, 
el ; 

KE 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAY- 
INGS from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT, 
Selected by ALEXANDER MAIN, Second Edition, 


6s, cloth, gilt edges. 





LIX HOLT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Will be ready on Ist December, 1875, imperial 8vo, 
clota boards, price 32s 6d, 
BY AUTHORITY. 
THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTES, 
Vou. VIIL—7 Will. IV. & 1 Vict. to 5 & 6 Vict., A.D. 
1837 to 1342. 
Prepared under the direction of the Statute-Law 
Committee, and 
Publisied by the Authority of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

Eyre and Srorriswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 

Just published, price 6d, post free. 
“ G OD SAVE the KING:” 
J preached in All Saints’ Church, Scarborough. 
By ROBERT BROWN BorRTHWICK, Vicar. 

EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Prince's Street, Edin- 

burgh. 


collections, and it will be well if other gentlemen with | 


Crown | 


a Sermon | 


| FIELD’S 
GREAT BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON is 


| 
|The SMALLEST BIBLE in the 
| WORLD. 
| “The type of this dainty little volume, though neces. 
| sarily very minute, is clear and legible,..... It measureg 
| 4jin. by 2$in. by Jin., and weighs, when bound ip 
limp morocco, less than 34 ouuces.”—T7imes, 
“Tt is not only a curiosity, but so convenient as not 
to encumber an ordinary waistcoat-pocket.”"—G@/obe, 
| ‘Besides being a marvel as regards size, the little 
| volume is a model of printing. highly creditable to the 
Oxford University Press.”"—Standard, 

“It is smaller than an ordinary Prayer-book, ang 
can be read easily enough......1t is a curiosity of the 
printer's and the binder's art ."—Spectator. 

“ [tis printed on tough India paper, and is wonder. 
fully clear.”—Guardian, 

“It will pass through the post for a penny, and yet 
contaius the whole of the Authorised Version from 
Genesis to Revelation."—Graphic, 

“It is a little gem ; a wonder to which the ‘ Niad’ ing 
nutshell is nothiug.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


The SMALLEST BIBLE in the 
WORLD is printed at the University Press, Oxford 
and bears the OXFORD imprint on its Title-Page, 








In Persian Morocco, red under gold edges... ... 60 
» Turkey ” ” ” ooo eee ow» 7/6 
a a in thumb-case ... see ove 10/6 

Best Russia Antique, with the registered * Oxford — 
Encbained Clasps" ... ove eve ove 15/0 
Best Russia, with two sterling-silver clasps we 210 
= with sterling-silver corners & clasps 31/6 


FIELD'S GREAT BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65 
Regent's Quadrant. 


The NEW REGISTERED OXFORD 
ENCHAINED CLASPS. A Mounting for Bibles, 
Prayer-Books, and Church Services. 

“Very convenient for suspending the book round 
the wrist."—Times. 

“ This mounting is not only elegant, but it is clever, 
ingenious, and novel. A gilded chain passing between 
the clasps of the Bible serves as a most convenient 
handle. By asimple but clever contrivance the clasps 
remain firmly shut when the weight of the book is 
upon them. They easily open, however, when pressed 
in the ordinary way by thumb and finger.”—JDaily 
Telegraph. 

OXFORD REFERENCE BIBLES, 
from 2!s, 

OXFORD PRAYER-BOOKS, with Red Rubrics, so 
mounted, from 10s 6d. 

OXFORD CHURCH SERVICES, with Red Rubrics, 
so mounted, from 16s. 


FIELD'S GREAT BIBLE 
Regent's Quadrant. 





s0 mounted, 


WAREHOUSE, 65 


The NEW REGISTERED OXFORD 
SUSPENSION-CLASP. A Mounting for Small 
Prayer-Books. 

“ Very convenient for suspending the book toa lady's 
waistband.”— 7imes. 

“ An elegant and useful ornament."—Morning Post. 

“The ‘Oxford Suspension-Clasp’ is a short chain 
attached to the clasp of a Prayer-book, and furnished 
| with a hook by which the Prayer-book may be sus- 
pended from a lady's waistband. The binding of the 
books to which these pretty inventions are attached 
is such as to do credit to the warehouse from which 
they proceed.”—Church Bells, 

The OXFORD MINIATURE PRAYER-BOOK, with 
Rubrics in Red. Elegantly bound, and Mounted with 
this New and Fashiouable Clasp, from 7s 6d to 31s 6d. 

FIELD'S GREAT BIBLE WAREWOUSE, 


Regent's Quadrant. 


FIELD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 

CHURCH SERVICES, with Specimens of Types 

and with Prices, will be seut post free ou 
application. 

FIELDS GREAT BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65 

| Regent's Quadrant, next to St. James's Hal), London. 





65 





Just published, Vol. IL. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
TIE BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Drs. OOnr and HoOYKAAS, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. A. KUENEN., Translated from the Dutch, 
with the sanciion and assistance of the Authors, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Vol. IL. From Moses to 
David. With Map. 


JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


Just published, cloth, 2s. 
YELIGLIOUS and MORAL SENTI- 


&% MENTS. Metrically rendered from Sanskrit 
| Writers ; with an Introduction and Appendix contain- 
ing exact translations in Prose. By JoHN Mutr, D.C.L, 

LL.D., Ph.D. 

WILLIAMS and NorGare, |4 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Just published, with Maps and Woodcuts, royal 8vo, iz 
| gilt cloth, price 2s. = 
'TPHE ADVANTAGES of GLEN- 
| GARIFF as a WINTER HEALTH-RESOBT, 
| with Testimonials from Eminent Physicians and 

Authors, describing the enchanting Scenery, together 
| with particulars of the Eccles Sanatorium. Two good 
| Maps, Coloured Chromos, and Woodcuts. 
| London: Ropert JuHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 





Now ready, Latest Edition. 
| oe FELTOE and 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 

27 Albemarle Street, W. 


| 
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ccm 
BLACKWOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Couns, M.A. 


cloth, price 2s 6d; or half-bound in 10 vols., vellum or leather 
back, price £2 10s the set. 


HOMER: The ILIAD. By the Editor. | HESIOD and THEOGNIS. By the Rev. 
HOMER: The ODYSSEY. By the Editor. J. Davis, M.A. 

HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayne, | GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By Lord Neaves 

VIRGIL. By the Editor. 

HORACE. By Theodore Mart'n. 
JUVENAL. By Edward Walford, M.A. 
PLAUTUSand TERENCE. By the Editor 
The COMMENTARIES of CESAR. By 


In 20 vols. crown 8vo, 


xPNOPHON. By Sir Alexander Grant, 


t. 
peIPIDES. By W. B. Donne. 


EURSTOPHANES. By the Editor. 
PLATO. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A, Anthony Trollope. 
LUCIAN. By the Editor. TACITUS. By W.B. Donne, 


ZSCHYLUS. By Reginald S. Copleston, | CICERO. By the Editor. 


BA. PLINY'S LETTERS. By the Rev. Alfred 
SOPHOCLES. By Clifton W. Collins, Church, M.A., and the Rey. W. J. 
MA. 


Brodribb, M.A, 


“Jt is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this in giving 
‘English readers ' an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times which 
are so remote and yet to many of us so close.”—Saturday Review. 

«A series which has done, and is doing, so much towards spreading among 
Englishmen intelligent and appreciative views of the chief classical authors.”"— 





Standard. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Yow ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 





FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 

«A standard work of reference."—Lancet. 

“May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.”"— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 

“A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.”"— 
Chemical News. 

J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


HE EMOTIONS and the WILL. By A. Barty, LL.D., 
Professor of Logie in the University of Aberdeen. The Third Edition, 


thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. 

Works by the same Author :— 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo, 15s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE: — Deductive, 4s 6d; 

Inductive, 6s. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
.OCUMENTS RELATING to IRELAND, 
71-1 


71-1251. 








RECORD-OFFICE CALENDAR of I 
TT 


In imperial 8vo, pp. 658, price 1s, cloth. 

ALENDAR of DOCUMENTS relating to IRELAND, 
preserved in H.M.'s Public Record Office, London, 1171-1251. Edited by H. 8. 
SWEETMAN, B.A., Trin. Coll. Dubl., M.R.1.A., Barrister-at-aw (Treland), under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 
This volume contains a Calendar of all instruments and entries relating to 
Ireland, found from 1171 to 1251, upon or among the Public Records of England. 
The vast mass of documents now concentrated at the Public Record Office refers 
in some respects to many countries, but with the single exception of England her- 
self, we find in it more ancient instruments and entries relating to Ireland than 
toany other country. The work is to be continued to the end of the reign of 
Henry VII. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MAcMILLANandCo. Edinburgh: A.and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM, 


COTTON MILL.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 43d), for View, Plans, and Section of the United Mill, Old- 
ham—Theatres and Costume, Paris—The Great Sewer—Residences of Foreign 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS 
A Worp ON ALEXANDER Dyce. By John Forster. 
Tue TRUE TURKISH QUESTION. Br Edward A. Freeman. 
RIGHT AND WRONG. By Professor Clifford, F.R.S, 
Dutcnu GUIANA. L By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
THE Post-OFFICE TELEGRAPHS AND THEIR FINANCIAL RESULTS. By Professor 
Jevons, F.R.S. 
THE VALUE OF POLITICAL MACHINERY. By Leslie Stephen. 
THE PROVINCIAL Letrers. By H. D. Traill. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Conclusion. By George Meredith. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By Anrnony Trot- 


Lory. To be issued in Eight Monthly Divisions, price 5s each. [Now ready. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By Grorcr 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





From the “Times,” November 27, 1875. 
“For a volume of sermons in the present day to reach a third edition is some- 
thing of a phenomenon, but the success of Mr. Page-Roberts’s publication may 
readily be understood. In addition to conspicuous ability, he possesses the true 
secret of success in preaching.” 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, . 


LAW AND GOD. 
By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye. 


“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy."—ZJdinburgh Review. 
* Thoughtful, clear, practical."—London Quarterly Review. 

“Much power of thought."—Literary Churchman, 

“Fresh, eloquent, and abounding in illustration from passing events."—John 


Bull, 
“These sermons are among the best we have read for many years; simple, 


vigorous, spiritual.”"—Spectator. 
“Sound religious feeling, combined with liberality and common-sense.” — 


Westminster Review. 
“ The work of a thoughtful and accomplished writer, and pervaded by a spirit of 


deep and genuine devoutness."—T7heological Review. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, with Humorous Pictures, post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


») 
A TRIP TO MUSIC-LAND: 
A Fairy Tale, 
Forming an Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. 
By EMMA L. SHEDLOCK. 
Illustrated by Twenty Full-Page Pictures of a highly amusing character, 
FROM DESIGNS BY J. KING JAMES. 

The aim of this work is to obviate the “ drudgery” of first Lessons in Music so 
often complained of, by explaining in a novel and entertaining manner the different 
kinds of Notes and ‘their values, the Clefs and Staves, the use of the Metronome, 
the different signs of movement and expression,—in short, all that is generally 
considered to belong to the rudiments of Music. 


London: BLACKIE and SONS, Paternoster Buildings. 








THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITION. 





In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt; post free, 3s 10d. 
7o9 IY ek OO > ap y 
PEPYS’ DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE, 
With Seven Steel Portraits. Arranged as a Frontispiece, Memoir, 
Introductory Preface, and Full Index. 
This reprint of ‘ Pepys’ Diary’ is made from the original edition of 1825, is in 
a single volume, and numbers above 800 pages; the type is clear, and there isa 


copious index. For those who have not read * Pepys,’ but who may now possess 
him at a very small cost, we can imagine no greater treat than reading this book.” 


—Athenwum, 





Artisans—Iron Varnish—Water-Colour Exhibition—Matters Sanitary and Social, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 192. a 
for DECEMBER, 1875. No. DCOCXXII. Price | "PWIE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for WE 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 2 


To the TRADE and ADVERTISERS. 
NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE.—The critical paper already 








































2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THe DitemMMA. Part VIII. 
Sunpry SuBJEcTS—Statistics. 
In A Stepro. Conversation No. IV. 
LEFT-HANDED ELSA. 
NOTES FROM THE CRIMEA, 
ELIZABETH. 
THE Scor aT Home. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE ART JOURNAL 
. for DECEMBER (price 2s 64), contains the 
following :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, BACK from MARSTON MOOR. After H. Wallis. 
2. HORNBY CASTL¥, YORKSHIRE. AfterJ. M. W. 


Turner. 
3. The PRINCESS ELIZABETH in the TOWER. After 
B, Hillingford. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
STUDIES AND SKETCHES BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
Illustrated. 
THE FYLFoT Cross, OR THORR'’S HAMMER. Illustrated. 





By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

PICTURES OF ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE:—VENICE. Iilus- 
trated. By James Dafforne. 

ON THE PROGRESS OF OUR ART-INDUSTRIES. By Pro- 
fessor Archer, F.R.S.E. 

Tae FourTH CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF MICHEL- 
ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Annie Heath Wilson. 

Ant at HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, Reviews, &c. 

London : VinTUEand Co., [vy Lane, and all Booksellers, 


pU Mauxier and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. (With an IIlus- 
tration.) Chaps. 17.—What Mast Come. 18.— 
Reckoning with Leam. 19.—At Steel's Corner. 
20.—In her Mother's Place. 

DANTE IN EXILe. 

JACQUES GIRARD'S NEWSPAPERS; OR, THR TRIALS OF 
A FRENCH JOURNALIST. 

Tue ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Tue HAND OF ErHeLperta. (With an Tlustration.) 
Chaps. 27.—The Royal Academy—The Harefleld 
Estate. 28.—Ethelberta’s Drawing-room. 29.— 
Belmaine's—Cripplegate Church, 30,—Ethelberta's 
—Mr. Chickerel’s Room. 

London: Samira, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

\ IND: a QUARTERLY REVIEW 

4 of PSYCHOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY. 

No. L., price 3s, will appear on JANUARY Ist, 1876, 
and will contain Contributions by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer; Professor Bain; Mr. G. H. Lewes; the 
Rector of Lincoln College; Mr. Henry Sidgwick; Mr 
Shadworth H. Hodgson ; Professor Flint; Mr. James 
Sully; the Rev. John Venn; Professor T. M. Lindsay; 
Dr. J. G. MeKendrick; the Editor (Professor Croom 
Robertson), and others. 

*,* A detailed Prospectus may be had post free on 
application to the Publishers. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
te we pecans and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








announced to appear in each Quarterly Number of 
this Magazine, under the heading of CURRENT 
LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM, will 
commence in the forthcoming Number of the NEW 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for January, 1876. Books 
intended for Review to be sent to the Editor of the 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. Advertisements 
to Mr. Thomas, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER. 


Monthly, 2s 6d. 
‘TNHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
ty Cardinal 


1,TaHe Pore AND MAGNA CHARTA. 
Manning. 

2. Sea-Lions. By John Willis Clark. 

3. WALT WHITMAN'S Poems. By Peter Biyne 

4. NATIONAL EpvcaTION AS A NATIONAL Duty. By 
Professor Max Miiller. 

5. A Tueory OF Herepity. By Francis Gal on. 

6. SONGS AND LEGENDS OF MODERN Greece. By Lady 


Verney. 
. WESLEYAN METHODISM IN WESLEY'S LIFETIME AND 
AFTER. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. I. 
Tue Reiigiovs AND CONSERVATIVE ASPECTS OF 
Positivism. By Frederick Harrison. IL. 
9. HymNus Responsonivus. By the Right Hon, W. E, 
Gladstone, M.P, 


STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0’S NEW BOOKS, TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, beautifully Tlustrated. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZI 
AN NEW STORY by W ILLI AM BLACK, Author By B. L. Fr ARJEON, NE. 
of “A Princess of Thule,” entitl 2d “ MADCAP VIOLET,” will COMMENCE in Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” * Bread-and-Chese and Ki isses,” &e,, 


aie . TTT , being anentirely New ‘and Original Story, possessing great d 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. g y coannitin Tatavest, cb sieerve led seg domestic and 


Monthly, Is. r r 
MACMILLANS MAGAZINE | AN ISLAND PEARL 






























“Mr. Farjeon is the best writer of | ——* NoChristmas Stories havo equallea 
No. CXCIV. (for DECEMBER). Christmas stories extant."—Civil Service | these.” —Hunts Guardian, —— None but 
Gazette. “There are no Christmas| a master-hand could have penned." — 
CONTENTS, books like Mr. Farjeon's."—St. Leonard's | York Herald. “The author stands un. 
1. THe STRANGE Horse or Loc SUAINABHAL. By William Black, Author of | Yes “An Ocean Idy! is this charm- | rivalled.”—Shefield Post—— * His gening 
“ Three Feathers,” &c. ing creation.’"—Penny Illustrated Paper.| has clothed itself with forms of beaut 
9. Tue FRENCH STAGE UNDER Lous XIV. By Henry M. Trollope. | ——* Written with all the pathos and | aud interest nowhere else to be found, 
3. AN HISTORICAL BYEWAY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CeNTURY. By W. S. Dugdale. | tenderness of which the author is ad-} not even in Dickens,”— Wetherby News,’ 
4. THE CURATEIN CHARGE. B y Mrs ~— ant. — 14-17. mitted to be a master.”—Court Journal. 
5. DIVERSIONS OF A PiDAGOGU By J. H. Raven, M.A. - ee 
6, THE DRINKING SYSTEM; ITS EC : on NATIONAL Prosperity anv THE Rate | The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and other 
or WaGces. By Thos. P. Whittaker. | LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of “ Gabriel 
7. THe LITERATURE OF HOLLAND DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Py A. Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHABL RosseTTI and F. Hverren. With a 
Schwartz. Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
8. KISAWLEE: Lire m8 A CANADIAN COUNTRY TOWN. it 
9. THE ORGANISATION OF THE UNORGANISED Chasses. By C. Edmond Maurice. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 





Amusing, Entertaining, and Instructive. Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
|The LIVES of the CONJURORS. By Tuomas Frost, 
} Author of “ Circus Life and Circus Cel ebrities,” “ The Old Showman and the 
| Old London Fairs,” &c. 


10. JAMES GRAHAM GOODENOUGH, CommoDORE. By Jane Moresby. 
11, THE ENGLISH FALCK LAWs. By F. W. Rowsell. 





Thirtieth Thousand. Now ready. 


SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH |The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP-JACK. By 
PEOPLE. By JoHn RicHARD GREEN. With Coloured Maps, Genealogical Cu ARLES HINDLEY, Author of “ Tavern Auecdotes and Sayings,” “The Origin 
Tables, and Chronological Annals. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. of Signs,” &. 

“] have read it with genuine admiration, It bears marks of great ability The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, a Female Hercules, “ae fs, Giants, &e, 


in various ways.’—Professor STUBBS. |The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD L( mt DON FAIRS. By 


“Mr, ~~ s ay — d be n : pow | od best 7 gry: oot lige THOMAS Frost, Author of “Circus Life and Circus Cele ebritics.” 
ag 2 0 satisfac a storie : 5 
England pa hive "u<Peateeuee B on we DC. L. i Bic 2 * We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, fall of chatty and pleasant 


information. All who are interested in theatrica! matters should read it at once,” 


1 vb! ite tudents in the Universities and for the higher “4 . ae " 
*Admirably suited for s c —£ra.—* One of the most am ising books of the season.”"—Guardian, 








clacses in schools."—Mr., E. A. FREEMAN, D.C. : ‘ 
“The very best summary of English history which has yet appeared.’'— Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The A se _ rows, Cookes, Battys, Henglers, 
Professor BREWER, gers, ¢ 


« Tt stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake Is C a x 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely | CIRCUS LIFE and c [ROUS US 1D SLEBRITIES _ By Tuomas 
set aside."—Mr. S. 8. GARDINER, in the Academy. | Frost, Author of * The Old arses aes Se Soe Renan Paes, Se, 

“A more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be found."— 
| Sunday Times. “We must take leave of an interesting book with the remark 
EW VELS that circus life has been fortunate in its historian."—Academy. 

N NO % Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb 
T T TVYVNNTR’O ‘N T at the Salutation; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at “ Button’s;" Ben 
W EN GW Y N N E » ( x REAT W ORK. By Jonson at the Three Cranes, Xe. 
Lady AvGusTA NOEL, Author of “ Wandering Willie.” 2 vols. crown TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS including the 
8vo, price 21s. > 5, 
“ A very pathetic and beautiful tale, in which an original conception is —_ Sf *Eiieed by Po ae one with T eer — “houses, 


worked out charmingly...... The characters are all delineated with rare 

tenderness and delicacy.’’—Scotsman. NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME.—Now ready, in 1 volume, price 6s, profusely 
“ We are afraid that our warmest words of commendation will appear Illustrated, forming one of the most attractive Gift-Books of the Season, 

cold and sober to persons who can appreciate an admirable story, beauti- UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By the Author of 

fully conceived, and told in exquisite language." —Sandard. “Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” &e. 

“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to 


Hes H CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By be compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot."—= 


‘ ” Standard. 
CHRISTABEL R, COLERIDGE, Author of “ Lady Betty.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, pete 


31s 6d. : «| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


“The atmosphere of the story is wholesome throughout, and the analysis 








and description of emotions and passions which it is difficult to depict NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
without falling into morbid sentimentality is very artistic. As a literary a = 
effort it deserves to rank before any of the author's previous works.” — NOTICE.—NEW WORK of FICTION, by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Reotenan. ; : HIDDEN CHAINS. By Fuorence Marryat, Author of 


“This is a clever and enjoyable novel......Never tedious, often graceful ope i ; phe: “ “ 
and spirited, and we have read it with great pleaaure.”"—Graphic. “Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,” “ Her Lord and 
Master,” “* Woman against Woman,” &c. In 3 vols. 


© OTIN - Tata NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ JILTED.” 
RALPH and BRU N O : & Novel. By M. IS HE the MAN? , a Jilted,” “ John 


BRAMSTON, Author of ** The Carbridges,” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” = — Author of 
“The only discontented feeling which we have experienced in reading ai ‘ ao - 
this book was when we came to the last page, and then we own that we | ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of 


were almost cross because there was no more.”—Standard, “Cecrea Gaith.” ” ut . ” 
; - i ( “Too Much Alone,” “ Swee Y= 
“A tale of unusual excellence, interesting throughout, with much Pat agg 3 3 yg Mach Alone Home Sweet Home, City and 
wn , 


natural and lively conversation, and in places touching and beautifal.”"— 


Echo. |HALVES. By James Payy, Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 
+ berd,” “* Walter's Word,” “ Murphy's Mast« “Found Dead,” &c. In 3 vols. 
' NGOLA and the RIVE % CONGO. By | vere a r Ss ra urp Ay 1 A se ce c rs 


7 9 « yf a Jey 24 wre nwpEP > 
JOACHIM MONTETRO, 2 vols. crown 8vo, LR CON Illustrations, from W OOED and MARRIED. me By Rosa NoncHErre Canny, 
Sketches taken on the Spot, and a Map, 21s, [This day. ag 4 “ed - Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifle,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial, 
. &c. In 3 vols. 


D»: HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E.—The | BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Mavrice Davies, D.D., 


SABBATH of the FIELDS, and Other Papers. Being a Sequel to “ Bible Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London." 
Teachings in Nature.” Globe 8yo, 6s, (This day. | In 2? vols. 
y- | t 
> y | The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE (JANE SHC JRE). By W. Harrison 
A B IB L IOG R Al -HIC AL CLU E to LATIN | AINSWORTH, Author of “Rookwood,” “Boscabel,” “Old St. Paul's,” “The 


LITERATURE. Edited aft-r Dr. HvBNER. With large Additions by | Tower of London,” &c. In 3 vols. 
Jown E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor aie in the University of C ambridge, | I met her as returi 
} 












Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. [This day. In solen e I publie cross 
Submissive, sad, and lowly was her look. 


THE ROMAN and the TEUTON. By Canon | WITH WARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 


Kin@siey. Lectures hefore the University of Cambridge, New Edition, Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little 
with Preface by Professor MAX MuLLER. Crown 8vo, 6s, Thisday, | “ Merits more than oer m< ant ephemeral success, namely, a permanent 
. , | and honourable place in the ¢ | literature of the couutry.”"—£xraminer.— 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on LA-|parep to be FREE. By Joas Ine 


4 ” > IEE , 74AW LaP , . “ 7 
PLACE'S, LAME'S, and BESSEL'’S FUNCTIONS. By I. TopHUNTER MA. FATED to be FREE. By Jean Inaetow, Author of Off 





iirl,” &e. 3 vols. 











F.R.S. Crown Sve, 10s 6d, [This day. | the Skelligs,” &c. 3 vols, Secoml Edition 
“Its style is fresh and bright, and sparkles w'th the oxygen drawn froma pure and 


st—a rare but not 
makes the book 





impossible union; appy admixture of the two qualities 
M.A. New Edition, Revised an d ey arg & of the Treatise by Frost and | one to be especially valued.”"—7Zimes, 


GOLID GEOMETRY. By Pencrvan Frosr, | fathintuiln tnd tho fipyy aia te gal 


Wolstenholme. 2 vols. Vol. L, , 163. (This day. } ce 
“ \|A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A. Fremine, Author of 
‘OND FRENCH FXERCISE.R r -_— “A Terrible Secret,” &c. In 3 vols. : 
ECONI I RE} . ri EXERCIS E-BOOK. > | “Mrs, Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste for 
- wena” Professor of Philology in the University of Munich, late | wonders.”"—Athenwum. é 
ecturer on French Language and Literature in Owens College, Man- TUT > ener a "VOT ITuwre 
chester. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the Reformation. By the 
Author of * The Lily and the Rose,” “Ilomeless and Friendless,” &c. “1 vol, 
with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


| RATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By MaxwELb 


JERDAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispie e aud Viguette, 6s. 


London: TINSLEY B ROT HERS, 


THE PILLARSof the HOUSE. By Pesan | 


M. YonGE, Au ior of * The Heir of Redelyffe.” New and Cheaper Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vv, 12s, (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





atherine Street, Strand. 
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NEW WORKS, 





my. By AM&DFE GUILLEMIN. 


of Popular Astrono : - = 
An entirely New and Revised Edition. 


Lock YER. F.B.AS. 





[lJustrations, 10s 6d. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henet HAvARD. Translated by ANNIE Woop. In 8yvo, 


price 14s, with [llustrations. 


uy, Havard has been unusvally fortunate in discovering a region which appears 


slipped out of ordinary human reckoning as entirely as though it were 


‘have ; 
toh sarter of the globe."—Saturday Review. 


gnother qv 
Dr. DORAN'S NEW WORK. 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


¢ FLORENCE, 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 


t By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8vo 30s. 


Horace Walpole. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 


Ed ted by J. NorMAN 
Embodying all 
the Latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, with nearly 200 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S’ 


SEELEY AND CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 
ETCHINGS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Artists’ Proofs (100 only). Twelve Plates on Japanese paper. mounted on 
hand-made boards, in a handsome Portfolio, with Notes, by R. N. WorxuM. 
Second Series, £5 5s. First Series, still on sale, £5 5s. 
“Two or three of the Portraits are so beautiful as to be well worth framing, and 
the people who have secured proofs are fortunate."—Saturday Review, 


ETCHINGS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Eighteen Plates. Notes by R. N. WornuM. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 11s 6d. 
“The most satisfactory illustrated book of the season.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ Most of the etchings are extremely fine, powerful, and briliiant."—Atheneum. 


FRENCH ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. 


| Twelve Facsimile Engravings after Pictures. With Notices of the Painters, 
by RENE MENARD. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 


‘The PORTFOLIO for 1875, Containing 


numerous Etchings from Pictures in the National Gallery, beautiful Facsimile 
Engravings, from French Pictures, and other Llustrations. Half-morocco, 428; 
or cloth, gilt edges, 35s. 


TROPICAL NATURE: an Account of the 


most remarkable Phenomena of Life in the Tropics. With Numerous En- 
| gravings on Wood. Cloth, gilt edges, 12s 64. 

| *“The engravings are full of expression; realistic forco being combined with 
| beauty of finish The book is beautifully printed and well finished every way.” 


jucluding Fielding, Gray the Poet, Hofftce Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of | Vonconfurmist. 


Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, 
Admiral Lord Howe, &c. 
the Reign of George IIL.” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. 


yols. 8vo, 28s. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. 


YeLverTon, Lady AVONMORE, Author of “ Teresina Peregrina.” 
crower Svo, 21s. 


By Therese 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


Is, feap. Svo, to be known as 


New Edition, printed in large, clear type, in 3 v 
“The BURLINGTON EDITION.” 10s 6d. 


Season are ‘COMIN’ 





“Two of the Successful Novels of the 
THRO the RYE’ and ‘The QUEEN 
Tue Wortp. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





LEAH: 2 WOMAN of FASHION. Second 


Edition. By Mrs. EDWARpEs, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. In 5 
vols. crown 8vo. 


“‘*Leah’ is the best, the cleverest, and the strongest novel we have as yet 
had in the autumnal season, as it is certainly Mrs. Edwardes’ masterpiece.”"— 
The World. 

“Mrs, Edwardes’ last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has 
yet produced.”"—Saturday Review. 


ASECRET of the SEA. By T. W. Speight. 


Author of “In the Dead of Night,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. In 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


The SECOND WIFE. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. 


* 
By E. Marlitt. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“*The Second Wife ' is decidedly a clever novel."—Saturday Review. 
“In ‘The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of tragic power. Some of 


the scenes are described with marvellous vigour, and the situation is at times 
appalling."—John Bull. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“From the first chapter to the last Mr. Marcus Clarke paints with a realism 
Which makes it impossible not to see vividly the scenes he describes." —Spectator. 
“This novel is exceedingly powerful and clever."—The World. 
“ There is an immensity of power in this most extraordinary book."—Vanity Fair. 
“Both pathos and power are present in this book in no smali measure, and we 
recommend all readers to make acquaintance with it without delay.’"—Graphic. 


VL 
Miss DRURY'S NEW NOVEL. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna H. 


Drury, Author of “A Story of a Shower,” “ Misrepresentation,” &c. In 3 
Vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
LoxPon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
ss PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 

teen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











In 2 vols. 


of CONNAUGHT, *— | 


3y JUUN HENKAGE Jesse, Author of “Memoirs of |The SYLVAN YEAR. By P. G. Hamerton. 


In 2} 


With 20 Etchings by the Author and other Artists. Price 12s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

* Few men of similar tastes will read these pages without extreme satisfaction. 
The pretty and simple etchings are thoroughly in keeping, and varied as they are 
ir pathos and in subjects, they do credit to the skill of the draughtsmen.”"—Athenwum, 


ROUND MY HOUSE. Notes of Rural Life in 


France in Peace and War. By P.G. Hamexton. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
Country Society. Political Parties. 
Rura! Nobility. The Peasant-World. 
Money Matters Church and University. 
Manners and Customs. The French Clergy. 
| Households and Servants. Courtship and Marriage 
| A Little French Town. Garibaldi in France. 
al 
Tale. 


-MICHELINE: a Translated by Mrs. 


CAREY Brock, from the Freach of Madame Berstgr, With Twelve Ilustra- 





| 





| tions, 5s, cloth. 


| 


mr] ‘ ae ie) yD 1 . . . 
LIFE of SAMUEL HEBICH, Missionary in 
South-West India. Translated fvom the Germin by Colonel J. G. HALLIDAY, 
With a Preface by the Rev. G. T. Fox, MLA. With Portrait, 5s, cloth. 
“Samuel Hebich was unquestionably a very remarkable man, and his memoir is 
one of much more than ordinary interest.”"—/’reface. 


sy) a Pl “YY Al Pal 
The REFINER’S FIRE: Thoughts — on 
Affliction—(Sickness, Bereavement, Widowhood, Loss of Children, Persecution, 
Opposition, Loss of Property. Disappointment, Mental Trials, False Accusations, 
Melancholy)—from Cecil, Leighton, Hooker, MacCheyne, Rutherford, Simeon, 
Newton, Cowper In crown Svo, price 4s, cloth 
“A most valuable work for those who visit the sick, or as a present to those 
who are being tried in the furnace of affliction. It consists of some of the sweetest 
portions of the writings of Leighton, Rutherford, Hooker, Newton, Cecil, Mae- 
Cheyne, Cowper, and others.”"—Christian, 


DAILY READINGS for HOLY SEASONS :— 


I. ADVENT to EPIPHANY. By the Very Rev. W. Pakennam WALSH, D.D., 
Dean of Cashel. 
Il. LENT. By the Rey. Canon HARRISON, M.A., Reetor of Birch. 
lil. PASSION WEEK. By the late Rev. Professor SCHOFIELD. 
IV. EASTER to WHITSUNTIDE, By the Rev. Joun KicwarpsoN, M.A. 
Incumbent of Camden Church. 
Each Section, price 2s, in cloth; the Four in one volume, price 6s, cloth. 


COULYNG CASTLE; or, a Knight of the 
Olden Time. By AGNes Giperne. Cloth, 5s. 
“ A very interesting story of old English life.”"— Watchman. 


’ 7 . f 
The LAND of the LION. Adventures among 
the Wild Animals of Africa. With Thirty-two Illustrations, 5s. 
“A most attractive presentment of the habits and instincts of the wild animals 
of Africa. One of the best gift-books of the season. The illustrations are excellent.” 


—John Bull, 


Y y ‘ » 4X . . 
GOATLAND: a Story of Country Life. 
the Author of “ The Life of a Bear.” With Fifty-two Ulustrations. Cloth, 
* A pleasant, unpretending story of country life for children, The pictures of 
animals they are sure to be delighted with,”—Nonconformist. 


. al . 
HALF-HOURS with the ANIMALS. Narratives 
exhibiting Intelligence, Instinct, Affection, &e, With 32 Illustrations. Cloth, 58. 
“A charming book, and will be an immense favourite with children. The illus- 
trations are life-like.’"—John Bull, 
NEW STORY by Mrs. CAREY BROCK. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. 


New Volume, The PARABLES, 5s, cloth. 
“Mrs. Carey Brock is a writer of standard reputation, who bas achieved a series 
of successes. Her tales are old favourites. They are clever, original, and extremely 
well written to boot."—Times. 


Mrs. CAREY BROCK’S WORKS :— 


SUNDAY ECHOES—The COLLECTS. 5s. 


« 
c 


SUNDAY ECHOES—The CHURCH CATECHISM. 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES., 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 5s. 


SUNDAY ECHOES—EPISTLES and GOSPELS. 5s. 
CHILDREN at HOME. 5s. 
WORKING and WAITING. 
HOME MEMORIES. ds. 
The RECTORY and the MANOR. 
CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s. 

DAME WYNTON’S HOME. 3s 6d. 

MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s 6d. 

More than 140,000 Copies of Mrs. Brock’s Tales have been Sold. 


London: SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet Street. 


5s. 


5s. 
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‘SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW Books. 
| 

The EARLS of MIDDLETON, Lords of Cler- | 


mont and of Fettercairn, and the Middleton Family. By A.C. Briscoe. 1 vol. | 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d. | 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, Duke of Cumberland: THE ORPHAN OF PIMLIC 0, 


being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as exhibited in the AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS 
General Orders of His Royal Highness, 1745-1747. By ARCHIBALD NEIL | . 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


CAMPBELL MACLACHLAN, M.A., Vicar of Newton Valence, Hants, Author of | 
“ Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba.” With Memoir of Major-General Sir Copied by a Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Originals, 
With a Preface and Editorial Notes 


1536 THE 
BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 








On December 10, royal 4to, price One Guinea. 





Neil Campbell, 0.B., &c. Post 8vo, with Photographic Illustrations, 1és. 


THROSTLETHWAITE. 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. 
RicHarD A. Proctor, BA., Author of “Saturn and its Systems,” “ The 
Univorse,” &c. <A Series of Essays contrasting our little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Infinities around us. To which are added Essays on 
“ Astrology " and “The Jowish Sabbath.” 


The EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A Series of! 


Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By RICHARD A, PROCTOR, B.A. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The OLYMPIAN 


PINDAR. A New Translation in English Verse. By the Rev. F. D, Morice, 


M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, 7s 6d. 


MINOR CHORDS; or, Songs for the Suffering : 


a Volume of Verse. By the Rey, BASIL EDWARDS. Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s Bd ; 
paper, 2s 6d. 


BALLADS of GOOD DEEDS. 


ABBEY. Feap. 8yo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


DANTE and BEATRICE, from 1282 to 1290; 


a Romance. By RoxpurGHe LOTHIAN. 2 yols. post 8yo, cloth, 24s. 


The HISTORY of the CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION and SCIENCE. By Professor J. W. Drarer. Fifth Edition. 4s. 
*,* Vol. XIII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 





The CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS; including! 


a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. By Epw AND 


CLoppD, F.R.A.S., Author of * The Childhood of the World.” Crown 8vo, 5s. | 


“ Marked by charming simplicity of style."—/nquirer. 


“Every one who reads this volume will have a key by which he m “tg unlock | 
some of the most valuable results of modern thought and study."—@! 

“Will be heartily welcomed by the many readers of the author's del lightful 
essay in ‘ The Chijdhood of the World.’ "—Zvaminer. 

“ Unquestionably an interesting volume.”— Rock. 


, , ‘i | 

The CHILDHOOD of the WORLD; a Simple} 

Account of Man in Early Times. By EpwArp CLopD, F.R.A.S. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

“Likely to prove acceptable to a large and growing class of readers."—J'ul/ Mall 

Gazette. 
“The book is one which very young children could understand, and which | 
grown up persons may run through with pleasure and advautage.”"—Spectafor. | 


NEW READINGS of OLD PARABLES. Demy 


8vo, 4s 6d. 


The CURATE of SHYRE. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


“It deserves attention, as a book full of honest thought, and wise, practical | 
suggestions. "—/’all Mail Gazette. | 


CHURCH THOUGHT and CHURCH WORK. | 
Edited by. Containing articles by the Revs. J. M. Capes, Professor Cheetham, 
J. Li. Davies, Harry Jones, Brooke Lambert, A. J. Ross, the Editor, and others. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d, 


WORDS and WORKS in a LONDON PARISH. 


Edited by. Second Edition. Demy 8yo, 6s. | 


Rey. CHARLES ANDERSON'S WORKS. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 





SCIENCE BYEWAYS. 


By, BY MISS THACKERAY. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 


THE INN ALBUM. 
By ROBERT BROWNING, 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 








and PYTHIAN ODES of + LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO, 


FOURTH VICEROY OF INDIA. 
WITH A NARRATIVE OF HIS INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Author of “Annals of Rural Bengal,” “ Orissa.” 


2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 


“A careful and well-written biography. Dr. Hunter has done ample justice to 
the task he has undertaken. Though his literary reputation is already well estab- 


| lished, it will be considerably enhanced by his most artistic and graphic 


By Heyry| 


portraiture of the late Lord Mayo.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 22. 

“ Essentially a work of authority. It needed but the pen of the able writer of 
the ‘Annals of Rural Bengal‘ to produce a standard biography of one of the most 
remarkable of the long line of our Indian administrators."—Dai/y News, Novy. 20, 

“A work of literary art of rare excellence. Ié is simply impossible that the 
story of this great and noble man’s career could have been told more simply, more 
impressively. A most valuable and profoundly interesting work."—//ome Neus. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rey. 


HARRY JONEs, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, some time Incumbent 
of St. Luke's, Soho. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricwarp 


Rowe, Author of “ Episodes of an Obscure Life,” “ Toiling and Moiling,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


'ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By “Jacos 


OmNiUM.” Witha Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, Bart., MP. 
Two Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 


‘Literature and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Review. Entirely Revised. with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


-POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary 


Studies. Including Critical and Biographical Articles on Thackeray, the 
Brontés, Fielding, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Barrett Browning, &. 
By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. Crown Syo, 9s. 


By Riciarp A. Proctor, 


B.A., Author of “The Borderland of Science,” &¢. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


|HELEN BLANTYRE. By A. E. A. Mair. 2 vols. 
-SHERBORNE; or, the House at the Four Ways. By 


EDWARD H. Derin@, Author of “ Letheuillier,’ “ Grey's Court,” &c. 3 vols. 


SOJOURNERS TOGETHER. By F. Franxrorr Moors, 


Author of * Flying from a Shadow,” &c. 


ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? A Life Study. By A. E. 


N. Bewicke, Author of * Lonely Carlotta,” “The Last of the Jeruinghams,” 
&e. 2 vols. 


| A WINTER oronr. -e the Author of “The Rose-Garden.” 
| 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TIIE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS. 


| In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear iu the 
y pp 


NEW NOVELS NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. | 
CLEVEDEN. By Srernen Yorke, Author of 


“Tales of the North Riding.” 2 vols. 


ST. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 3 yols. | 


| 





By Susan Monrtey, | 


Author of “ Aileen Ferrers.” 3 vols. | 








Library Editions. Now ready. 


| JANE EYRE, crown 8yo, 5s. | SHIRLEY, crown 8vo, 5s. 





MISS THACKERAY'’S WORKS. 


A New and Uniform Edition of Miss THACKERAY'’s Works, in Monthly Volumes, 


each volume iliustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Haghes, 
and engraved by J. Cooper, large crown 8yo, 6s. 


OLD KENSINGTON, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF, crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





LIFE of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of 
Hor Majesty's Chaplains. With Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S LITERARY 
and THEOL \GICAL REMAINS. Edited by the 
Rey. Canon PEROWNE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL 
ITALY. By AvGustus J.C. Hare, Author of 
«Walks in Rome,” &c. With over 100 Illustra. 
tions, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

*.* Intended as a companion to all those parts of 

Italy which lie between the Alps and the districts 

described in the author's “ Days near Rome.” 


HISTORY of the FRENCIT REVOLU- 
TION. By H. Tatne, D.C.L. Oxon., &c, Author 
of “History of English Literature,” “ Notes on 
England,” &c. 


An Illustrated Supplementary Volume of 
MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By 


Avoustus J.C. HARB. With 54 Photographs, illus- 
trating, by Portraits and Views, the previous 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS, as Applied in 
the Wonders of Art and Manufacture. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M A., Author of * Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. With numerous Lilustrations, 
demy 8vo. 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the 
LIFE AFTER DEATH, and the Christian 
Doctrines of Descent into Hell, the Resurrection 
of the Body, and the Life Everlasting; with 
Remarks upon Cremation and Christian Burial, 
By the Hon, and Rey. W. H. Lyrre.tton, Crown 
8yo, 3s. 

By the same Author. 

SINS of TRADE and COMMERCE: 
Sermon. With the MORALS of TRADE. 
HERBERT SPENCER. Crewn 8yo, Is 6c. 


CAMERA OBSCURA: a New Volume of 


Poems. By DOXA GREENWELL. Small 8yvo. 


ZOOLOGY for STUDENTS: a Hand- 
book. By Dr. CARTER BLAKE. With a Preface by 
Professor OWEN. With Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


a 
By 


Sixpence Monthly, illustrated. 


| 
GO 


FOR 1876. 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. DONALD MACLEOD, 


One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


In the NEW VOLUME will appear :— 
The Storm of Life. 


A New Story. 
of “ Jessica's First Prayer.” 


South Africa—Past and Present. 
> Great Lone Land,” &c. 


Health and its Conditions. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.B.S., &e. 


The Laurel Bush. 
A New Story. 
FAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Sermons on Special Occasions. 
By the late Bishop THIRLWALL. 


The Geology of the Cheviots. 
Ry JAMES GEIKIE, F.R.S., Author 
Great Ice Age.” 


What She Came Through. 


A Three-Volume Story. 
Author of “Lady Bell,” &e. 


of 


Travel Papers. 


By Mrs. PARR, Author of ** Dorothy Fox.” 





“By far the best that we remember to have seen.”"— 
Scotsman. 


GEOLOGY. For Students and General 
Readers; embodying the most Recent Theories 
and Discoveries. By A. H Green, M.A., Professor | 
of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College 
of Science 

Part. The ELEMENTS of PH YSICALGEOLOGY., 

With upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author, | 

crown 8yo. 

Part Il. The ELEMENTS of STRATIGRAPHI- 

CALGEOLOGY. With upwards of 100 Illustrations | 

by the Author, crown Svo. | 


CLIMATE and TIME in their GEO- 
LOGICAL RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular 
Changes of the Earth's Climate. By JAMES CROLL, 
of H.M.’s Geological Survey. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 24s. 

“One of the most philosophical contributions to the 
science of geology within the last half-century. Every 
page is distinguished by close and earnest thought, 
and the conclusions arrived at are the result of striking 
powers of deductive analysis."—A/shen-enm 

“Whatever verdict may ultimately await the author, 
it will readily be conceded that he has shown himself 
master ofa very wide range of knowledge, and that 
his pages are marked by unusual originality of thought 
and vigour of reasoning."—Academy 

“His examination of Maury’s and Dr. Carpenter's 
theories of Oceanic Circulation is exceedingly acute 
and searching, and their overthrow is appafently com 
plete." —Seotsman. 


LIBER HUMANITATIS: a Series of 


Essays on Various Aspects of Spiritual and Social 


Life. By Dora GREENWELL. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
“They demand and deserve close and deliberate 
reading boneneil A very decided power characterises the 
vo.ume.”— pectator 
5 They sparkle with fine thoughts and spiritual 
suggestions.” — Voncon forimist, 


“Well worthy of study Thought out with the 
mind ofa sensible woman and a poet.”"—Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S SERVICE-BOOK. 
For Church and Home. Prayers, Chants, Hymns. 
Tunes, and Sermons. By the Rev. H. MARTYN 
Harr, MA. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
CHEAP EDITION, without Music or Sermons, 
sewed, 6d 

. “A book that must make its way. Children’s service- 

ook8 are wanted: and here is one dist nguished by 

800d sound sense, extreme perspicuity, pure teaching, 
and thorough practicalness. "—Clergyman’s Magazine, 


The New Christmas Gift-Book for the 
Young. 
CHEERFUL SUNDAYS: 
Parables, and Poems for Children. 


than 150 
f, 


Stories, 
With more 
‘ lilustrations, handsomely bound, and 
Tming a most beautiful Gift-Book. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 





On Swiss Mountains. 

Biblical Sketches. 

An Astronomer’s Leisure Hours. 

The Story of Air as a Means of Motion. 


In Iceland. 


And numerous 


Sir WILIAM THMOMSON 
The DEAN of St. PAUL'S. 
R. H. STORY, D.D. 
W.B. CARPENTER, M.D. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
Principal TULLOCH. 
Prof. PIAZZL SMYTH. 
Rev. H.R. HAWEIS, M.A, 


thee NEW VOLUME, will be published early 
in DECEMBER. 


| The Natural History of Atheism. 


By Professor JOUN STUART BLACKIE. 


Some Scripture Texts. 
By the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 


The Uses of Waste. 
By ANDREW WYNTER, M.D. 


The Service of Steam. 
I. The POWER of MACHINERY. 
By JOHN BOURNE, Author of 
book of the Steaim-Engine,” &e. 


“A Hand- 


II. The POETRY of the STEAMSHIP. 

gy J. SCOTT RUSSELL, MLA, F.R.S. 
IIL. The WALTER PRESS. 

sy the *JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
IV. The LOCOMOTIVE. 

By J. SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A.,, F.R.S. 


By Professor RAMSAY, F.R.S.E. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the Rev. Professor PRITCHARD, F.R.S. 


By W. D. SCOTT MONCRIEFF. 


By Miss OSWALD. 


Articles of a Popular and Lustructive 
nature, by the following, amony others :— 


LYON PLAYFAIR, MP. 
Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 
Sir JOHN W. KAYE, 


Sheriff NICOLSON, 
Hi. A. PaGeE. 
W. Cc. SMITH, D.D. 





*.* The JANUARY Part, the First of 


OD WORDS 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author 


By Major W. F. BUTLER, C.B., Author of “The 


By the Author of “JOHN HALI- 


“The 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Sixth Edition. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
GUTHRIE, D.D., and MEMOTR. 
Rev. D. K. Gurnee and C. J. Gute, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s 6d each. 

“One of the most interesting books recently pub- 
lished.”"—Spectator, 

“ Of great interest, even as a mere piece of reading, 
and of no small value as a contribution to Scotch 
history. We see again the man that we saw before, 
and again are proud to have had him, and grieve to 
have lost him.” —/Scofsman, 

“ Both intere.t and amusement will be found in this 
picture of a stirring time, in which an eager, busy nature 
played its part."—Saturday Review. 


‘ THOMAS 


By his Sons, the 


By Sir Arthur Helps. 

SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arruvr 
Hers, Author of “ Friends in Council.” Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“There are no books more useful than Sir Arthur 
Helps's, and for the moment, none so useful as * Social 
Pressure.’ “—THoMAS HuGueEs in Macmillan’s Magazine, 

“ The present series is by far the best.’—Spectator. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, 
entleman.” 
SERMONS OUT of CHURCIL. 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
«There is in these days some need for this kind of 
teaching.”—Saturday Review. 
“A shrewd, wise, practical book, by one who has a 
right to speak, aud a claim to be listened to."—oncon 
Sormist, 


By the 
New and 


By H. R. Haweis. 

The NEW PET. By the Rev. 
Hawets. With 50 Illustrations by M. E 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

“ An exceedingly pretty little book—all the prettier 

for Mrs. Haweis’s clever illustrations.” —T7imes. 

* Prettily written, and sure to interest children. The 

illustrations are very good, and the book is nicely gut 

up."—all Mail Gazette. 


H. RB. 


LIAWEIS. 


Second Edition. 

The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life 
and Character in a Thames-side District. By the 
Riversipe Vistror. Crowa S8vo, 6s, 

“ A book of extraordinary intere t. [tcannot be de- 

scribed, it must be read; andif it does nothing else— 

and it ought to do much—it will at least give the upper 
half of the world some notion as to how the lower half 
lives.” —Spectator, 

| ‘They bear the stamp of truth, and are related with 

|} @ sympathy which is touching iu its simplicity aud 

fervour.”"—Daily News, 





By the Kev. J. G. Wood. 


| MAN and BEAST, HERE and HERE- 
AFTER. With Illustrative Anecdotes. ty the 
Rev. J, G4. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes without 
Hands,” &c. Post Svo, 6s 6d. 
“The book is delightful."—British Quarterly Review. 
“Extremely readable and interesting..,...1f the talk 
runs on dogs, cats, canaries, horses, elephants or even 
pigs or ducks, he who has ‘Man and Beast’ at his 
fingers’ ends may be sure of a story good enough to 
cap the best that is likely to be told."—/''/ Ma 


Gazette. 


Sixth Edition. 
MUSIC and MORALS. by the Rev. 


H.R Wawets. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, with 
Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo, 7s 6d, 

“We cannot commend too highly Mr. Haweis's 
general exposition of the theory of music as the most 
profound and subtle artistic instrument for expressing 
emotion...... Criticism of this sort has been contined to 
Germany.”"—Saturday Review, 


Second Edition. 

DAYS NEAR ROME. By Avavsres 
J. C. Hane. Author of “ Walks in Rome.” &e 
With more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. crowa &Svo, 24s 

“ Henceforward it must take its plice as a standard 
work, indispensable tu every intellectual student.” 

Times. 


Third Edition. 
The GAOL CRADLE—WIHO ROCKS 


It? A Plea for the Abolition of Juvenile Imprison 

ment. Third antl Cheap Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged. Small 8vo, 2 
“How we are to act t rds javenile offenders is 
far more worthy of consideration than many of the 
questions that are being wrangled about. On this 
subject the energetic author of this book makes strong 
statements, aud illustrates them by some graphic 
sketches drawn from life. His statements and sug 
gestions will bring this great social topic more promi 
nently before the public.”"—/'al/ Mali Gazette. 
“ By a wise aud thoughtful writer.”—Graphic, 





3. 








Fourth Edition. 
HEALTH and EDUCATION. 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


* Remarkable for the variety and interest of its con 
tents......1t is impossible within our space to do 


By the 


Crown Svo, 6s, 














DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


adequate justice to this attractive volume. —ASpec/aler 
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NEW WO RKS. | 


The INDIAN ALPS, and How we 


Them; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two 
Months’ Tour in the Interior. By a LADY PIONEER. With 160 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Anthoress, Imperial Svo, 42s. (In a few days. 


| 
LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 
| 


HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. with Portraits of Heine, price 28s. 
(On Saturday next. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE; an Account of | [ord MACAULAY’'S 


the People — the Land, in their Historica!, Sporting, and Mountaine ering | 


Aspects. By W. A. BAILLIE GRoHMAN. Crown Syo, with Illustrations from 
Sketches by Aes Author. Price 14s (Nearly ready. | 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a} 


Walk Through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer 
of 1874. By F.C. Grove. With Illustrations engraved on Wood, and a Map 


Crown 8vo, lds. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA in| 








| 
Crossed Lord MACAULAY’S 


STANDARD WORKS. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND 


from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown S8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISs. 
TORICAL ESSAYS. 
CHEAP EDITION, Authorised and Complete, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


1874. By CHARLES K1nastey, F.L.S., F.G.S., late Rector of Eversley. crown | Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of NCI ENT 
8v0, 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MOX- | 
ARCHY, or a History of the SASSANIANS. By G. Rawtinson, MLA. 8vo" | 
with Illustrations. Vearly ready. 


LITTLE WALKS in LONDON, in French | 
and English. By YvELING RAM-BAup, With Sevea Etchings by John Leech. 
Small 4to, 5s, 


HIGGLEDY - PIGGLEDY; or, Stories for} 


{/n a few days. | The 


ROME, 16mo; 3s 6d, or with 90 Woodcut Illustrations from AN UE feap. 
dto, 21s; soca 16mo, 108 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defe of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Frovupe, MA, 
Cabinet Edition, 12 ¥ cm crown Svo, £3 12s. Library Edition, 12 yols. demy, 


£8 18s. 


ENGLISH in’ IRELAND | in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 38 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


E yhody and Everybody's Childre By the Right Hon. E. H.1 ‘ 
weseone A Wk’ Mins istradons from Griginal Dogme vy Weehord | SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


HvGESSEN, M.P. With Nine Lllustrations 
Doyle. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED as 
INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES; the Rights and Duties of 
Nations in Time of War. By Sir TRAVERS Twiss, D.C.L, 
with copious Additions, Svo, 21s 


F.RS. New Edition, 





DOMINUS ILLUMINATIO MEA: a Sermon) 


preached at Oxfcrd, November 23, 1875, by HENRY EpWARp, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. Svo (In a few days. 


vr 











The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a 


PARSON. Third Series. By A. K. H. B., Author of * The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown Svo, 3s 6d. (On Thursday next. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Re-edited by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., assisted 
by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 3 vols. 
medium 8vo, 63s, 


M’CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, with the Statistical 
Information, &c., completed in a Supplement to the year 1875. 8vo, 63s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 
by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., with a Preface by RWssgert MARTINEAT, M.A. New 


Edition of Vols. I. and II. (Nearly ready. 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 


MATTERS of OPINION. By the late Sir @gorGE CORNEWAL!. Lewts, Bart. 


New Euition. (Just ready. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. MAX MULLER, M.A. Complete in 4 vols. 8vo, price £2 18s. 


SOCIAL GLEANINGS. 


Author of *‘ Reminiscences of Fifty Years.” Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC: a Course 


By Joun HULLau. New 


of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 


Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price Ss 6d. (in a few days. 


RELIGION and SCIENCE, their Relations to 


he Grounds of Religious | 


Each Other at the Present Day: Three Essays on th: 
Belief. By STANLEY T. GiBsON, B.D. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A STUDY of HAMLET. 


MARSHALL. 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


CEDMON, the FIRST ENGLISH POET. By 


Rospert SPENCE WATSON. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The NEW CODE 1875; with Note s, Analysis, 


Administr atlon of the | 
J. Gipps; and by | of the Laws of England. 


Appendix. and Index, and an Introductory Sketch of - 
Grants for Public Elementary Education (1839-74) yu 


J. W. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo. (.Vear!y ready. 


LONGMANS and CO. 





London : 





By Marx Boyp, 


By Frank A. 


By J. A. Froupr, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s, Library 
Edition, 2 vols. demy, 24s. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS) of KINGS 


GEORGE TV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late CHARLEs C. F, GRBVILLE, Esq 
Edited by Henry Reeve, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s 


(LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, By 
the os G.R. GLE, M.A. Popular Edition, revised, with Additions. Crown 
Svo, Portrait, 4s, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S 

ARY ART:— 

LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
and 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols., 31s 6d, 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vyol., 21s. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. 
Woodeuts. 1 vol., 21s. 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD, Ilis Types and Precursors. 


Completed by Lady EastLake. 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 42s. 


SACRED and LEGEND- 


1) Etchings 


27 Etchings and 165 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By Cuarnes L. EAstiake, 
Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, Square crown 8yo, Lis 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
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